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lammbo,” 


his hero Leonardo da ‘Vinci. 


Russia the attributes of Antichrist. 





Man-God and the God-man, Antichrist and Christ— 
these are the two opposite shores. It is Russian lit- 


of reconciling these views. Here it is plainly indicated 
‘that the Russian author takes Peter the Great as the 
visible founder of the modern Russian institution 


4 hence Antichrist. 
iit ere 
Mr. Herbert Vivian is a very bright young English- 
man, and as the numbers of his new Rambler have fol- 
2 Se lowed each other week after week, it is clear that the 
is an he er tones aera. 
Cage ; ee eee Je ee Spence Mise, 












wees if not in rhetoric, are led off by a ose para- 
graph by the editor, followed by communications which 
agree or differ with him upon the momentous ques- 








































in the field of Englished Russian litera- 
ture this Autumn. Dmitri Merejkoswki, 
or Merezhkovski, whose “ Death of the 
Gods ” was recently announced in a cable 
diepeteh to The New York Times Saturday Review as 
being the first of his works to be translated into Eng- 
lish, will be introduced to an American public by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, who will publish the trilogy of which 
“The Death of the Gods” is the first part. This is a 
romance dealing with the career of the Emperor Julian, 
the philosopher, whose earlier name in Christian his- 
tory was the Apostate. Possessing many of the quali- 
ties which secured the success of “ Quo Vadis,” this 
book has been declared to be as full of color as “ Sa- 
and as vivid in its personal characteriza- 
tions as “ Hypatia.” The title, too, is full of sugges- 
tion for the student of Roman history, just as the 
title of the second volume, “ The Resurrection of the 
Gods,” connotes its contents. For here the period of 
the Renaissance is dealt with, the author taking for 
The title of the third 
book is “ The Antichrist,” with its leading figure of 
Peter the Great. As we have learned to associate Anti- 
christ with other historical characters, and with a dif- 
ferent period of the world’s history, some explanation 
is necessary to show how Merejkoswki has managed to 
cause his readers to recognize in the founder of modern 


M. Merejkoswki published last Spring a treatise dedi- 
eated to Tolstoi and Dostoievski, under the title of 
“Christ and Antichrist in Russian Literature.” Both 
the historical routes attainable by humanity, says the 
author—the way to Christ in Bastern mysticism and 
the way to Antichrist in the teaching of Nietzsche in 
the “ Uebermensch ”—will come to an end. It is im- 
possible to go further; before us is an abyss. The 


erature alone, he declares, which can discover a means 


which is the essence of human autocratic power, and |. 





tions which he propounds. We were recently told that 
“To castigate the ‘ Bounder,’ admonish the ‘ New Wo- 
man ’ will be favorite Exercises of the Rambler—Exer- 
cises wherein he will not shrink from going to any 
Length, to which his Sense of Fitness or an occasion as 
it may arise, shall provoke him.” This is all very well, 
but is Mr. Vivian quite sure that the venerable doctor 
would have approved of such a programme? The very 
terms that are employed are very un-Johnsonian. We 
can imagine, however, what an ecstatic theme the re- 
juvenated Rambler would have been for the lexico- 


grapher. 
_—_eooooo rv" 


Persons who have been following the papers of Mr. 
J. P. Mowbray, in Everybody’s Magazine, which are 
some time in the Autumn to be presented in book form 
by Doubleday, Page & Co., with the original title, ‘‘ The 
Making of a Country Home,” have more than once ex- 
pressed their incredulity at the success of the project 
which the author has so charmingly made the thread 
of a little work of fiction. It may, therefore, reassure 
doubting ones to learn that the author has himself 
solved all the problems over which he would, for the 
sake of literary art, have the reader puzzle awhile, and 
proved all the theorems which he so naively sets forth 
to be proved. When the scheme of writing “ The Mak- 
ing of a Country Home ” was first suggested to him he 
replied: 

The suggestion of a story on the making of a country 
home strikes me squarely in the joints of the marrow. 
I have worked at that for twelve years—not in print, 
but in the furrow and on the terrace. My problem 
was, how can a man of moderate income, rather tired 
of city life, secure the freedom, the comfort, and the 
patriarchal airs of a landed proprietor without reach- 
ing the bankrupt list or arriving in the insane asylum? 
* * * TI have worked that preblem out. * * * 
The consequence has been that many of my old con- 
freres, with more money than I, have enjoyed my hos- 
pitality with a very delightful wonder as to how I did 
it. There are thousands of men and women who would 
be delighted to be told how to do it. 











Particulars have just reached us concerning the 
“ first complete ” edition of the works of William Haz- 
litt, announcement of which has already been made in 
these columns. J. M. Dent of London, who has the en- 
terprise in preparation, informs us that the work is 
now so far forward that the first volume will make its 
appearance some time in October. This will contain 
“The Round Table,” “Characters of Shakespeare’s 
Plays,” “ A Letter of William Gifford, Esq.,” and Mr. 
W. E. Henley’s critical and appreciative introduction. 
It would seem that the most popular of Hazlitt’s writ- 
ings have been “ Table Talk,” which, first appearing 
in 1821-2, was reprinted in 1825, 1845, and 1869, and 
“The Round Table,” (1817,) which was reprinted in 
1841, 1869, and 1871. It is perhaps to be regretted that 
while every effort has been made to bring into this 
edition all the hitherto uncollected writings of the 
author, it will not include the “ Life of Napoleon,” 
which certainly has a literary interest in spite of its 
uselessnness as a historical document. 








An important book, dealing with problems of the 
Near East, is announced by the Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, under the title of ‘ Constantinople and Its Prob- 
lems.” The author is Henry Otis Dwight, LL. D., who 
has had exceptional opportunities for studying the va- 
rious phases of Moslem rule which are concentrated, as 
it were, in the Turkish capital. He thoroughly dis- 
cusses such questions as the political bearing of Con- 
stantinople upon the destiny of the Levant and the 
Balkans, women under Turkish rule, the Oriental 
Church, and outside influences at Constantinople. It 
is the constant ebb and flow of the heterogeneous mass 
which goes to make up the population of the city of the 
Sultan which gives to Constantinople its characteristic 
quality as arbiter in morals and religion for the Turk- 
ish Empire. A book candidly worked out along these 
lines and free from the bias of the young Turks on one 
side and missionary propaganda on the other, such as 
Dr. Dwight’s volume pretends to be, should prove a 
valuable addition to the enlightening literature of a 
subject the interest in which, sooner or later, must 
be vitally universal. 

————__——————_—_EEeee 


It seems that Sir James Paget, F. R. S., who died a 
few months ago and was honored with a memorial 
service in Westminster Abbey, left the manuscript of 
a work of “ Memoirs and Letters” which Longmans, 
Green & Co. now have in active preparation for pub- 
Heation under the editorship of one of the distin- 
guished surgeon’s sons, Stephen Paget. Although the 
Paget family is connected with several American fam- 
ilies by marriage, undoubtedly the chief interest in 
the forthcoming publication will lie in the fact that 
the late Sir James included in his circle of patients 
and intimate friends some of the most conspicuous 
personages in the United Kingdom. The King and 
Queen were among his patients, as was Queen Victoria 
before them. His student days were passed at St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, and he began to practice in 
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THE MORMON PRUBLEM. 


No Real History of that People Yet Writ- 
ten—Errors in Dr. Folk’s Bo. k— 
Mormon Ambitions. 


=}1 IS a matter of regret that the books om 
the Mormons and Mormonism which have 
appeared from time to time have not given 
a history of this peculiar people. The 
Mormons have occupied a great deal of at- 
tention ever since the founding of their church in 1830. 
They have migrated from New York to Ohio, and 
thence successively to Missouri, Illinois, and Utah, 
coming into conflict with the non-Mormons in each of 
these older States, practically rebelling against the Fed- 
eral Government in Utah, and waging a contest for the 
principle of polygamy in their latest abode which has 
engaged the attention of the world. And yet there is 
not to-day a history of their origin and movements on 
which a student can rely, and almost everything that 
has been written on the subject, including the articles 
in encyclopedias, is full of errors. The Mormon con- 
tributions to the subject cannot, of course, be accepted 
as history. Most of the other writers who have taken 
up the matter have been either “ apostates ” who have 
left the church, and who have accordingly been decried 
by the Mormons themselves as prejudiced misrepresent- 
ors, or clergymen of the orthodox denominations who 
have looked at Mormonism from the doctrinal rather 
than from the coldly historical standpoint. Because of 
a lack of accurate information the Mormons have ac- 
cordingly been able to continue the assertion that their 
troubles east of the Rockies were due to religious per- 
secution, that their church is simply one of many relig- 
ious organizations, and that legislation against them 
is interference with liberty of conscience. This van- 
tage ground will be taken from them when once thelz 
history is fully and impartially written. 

Dr. Folk’s contribution to the subject comes under 
the doctrinal rather than the historical classification. 
His title illustrates his view of the Mormon Church. 
He dedicates the book “ to all who love our Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity.” He says in his opening chapter: 
“T cannot undertake to write a detailed history of Mor- 
monism. To do so would require a volume.” His read« 
ers will regret that he did not use his volume to gtvé 
them facts. All that can be done to show up the Mom 
mons by mere denunciation has been done. They do 
not object to be called a “ monster” or an “ octopus ® 
by orthodox clergymen. They rather welcome such 
denunciations as showing jealousy of their growth and 
permanence, 


Unfortunately, too, the chapters which Dr. Folk d@ 
votes to his “ general outline” of the church’s history 
are marred by errors. He explains his preparation for 
the task. A call at his house by a Mormon missionary 
induced him to reread some extracts on the subject. 
Then he studied the matter for five months “from 
books,” and then he spent “ nearly two weeks ” in Salt 
Lake City. The books which he names as his source of 
information do not contain the material for a fair his- 
tory of Mormonism. His citations, which are very lib- 
eral, show that he has accepted a mass of statements 
which have been gathered by seekers after Mormon 
scandals, many of them well founded, no doubt, but 
none of them resting on the kind of evidence that 
would be admitted in court or that would appeal to the 
judgment of a Mormon seeking for himself actual ine 
formation. 

Some of Dr. Folk’s errors of statement may be men« 
tioned. He says on page 20 that both of the parents of 
Joseph,Smith, the “ prophet,” were intemperate, There 
is no foundation for saying this about his mother, 








Mrs. Smith was an ignorant woman, superstitious and ~ 


uneducated, and always a willing tool to assist her son 


in carrying out his deception, but she was not intem- 


perate, so far as any information about her shows, 
The writer says that Joseph’s father was “a kind of 
vagabond, selling blessings at $3 each,” giving this 
information in connection with his life in Vermont. 
Here he confuses matters. The elder Smith did not 
sell blessings until, after the gathering of the family 
in Ohio, his son made him the “ Patriarch” of the 
church. At first, in Kirtland, the old man was allowed 
$10 a week for his services, and later $1.50 a day. Dr. 
Folk adds nothing to our knowledge of Sidney Rigdon, 
the man who undoubtedly devised the scheme of a new 
Bible, but he makes a glaring misstatement about him, 
saying, “ Rigdon (in Pennsylvania) visited Smith, in- 
duced him to marry a lady who was under Rigdon's 
influence,” &c. There is nothing to sustain the staie- 
ment that Emma Hale, whom Smith married, knew 
Rigdon, or that Rigdon had anything to do with the 
Prophet’s marriage. Emma’s father was earnestly op- 
posed to the marriage, and did not conceal his belief 
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that Joseph was ane’er-do-well and a fraud, 
so far as his divine profession was con- 
cerned, and he has left his views in writ- 
ing; but he never mentions Rigdon, and it 
‘was no part of Rigdon’s scheme to connect 
himself with Joseph openly, in any way, at 
that time. 

The book before us contains the merest 
mention of the experiences of the Saints in 
Missouri and Illinois, but this brevity does 
mot enable the writer to escape misstate- 
ments. Thus, in his account of the murder 
of the Prophet, he says that “during the 
night an armed mob broke into the jail.” 
The armed mob was a part of the State 
militia, and the attack on the jail was 
made in the afternoon, by daylight. In the 
brief mention of the flight of the Saints 
from Nauvoo, Ill, it is simply stated that, 
owing to the increasing bitterness between 
the Mormons and their non-Mormon neigh- 
bors, “it was determined by the High 
Council at Nauvoo on Jan. 20, 1846, that 
the Mormons should leave the country 
where they had suffered so much persecu- 
tion.” This is not a clear misstatement 
of fact, but it is a misrepresentation of 
the facts; for the Mormons decided to move 
only after a commission, which included 
Stephen A. Douglas, had negotiated with 
them an agreement to leave the State on 
the ground that it was impossible for them 
to live in peace with their neighbors. The 
story of the Mormon experiences in Illinois 
is a most interesting one, and a careful 
historian may tell it so that his account 
cannot be successfully denied even by Mor- 
mons. 

In his brief account of the Mountain 
Meadow massacre Dr. Folk says of the 
beleaguered emigrants: ‘‘ Dying with thirst, 
they dressed two little girls in white and 
started them with buckets to the spring. 
They were shot down.” A historian should 
carefully weigh the evidence concerning 
the matter about which he treats. It is 
highly improbable that a company of pion- 
eers, surrounded by what they supposed to 
be savage Indians, would think that their 
enemies would pay any regard to two little 
girls, simply because they were dressed in 
white, and would expose these children to 
the Indians’ fire. John D. Lee, in his con- 
fession says on this point: “It Is all false 
that has been~fold about little girls being 
dressed in white and sent out to me.” 
Le®s testimony about this’ may be ac- 
cepted. 

The greater part of Dr. Folk’s book is 
devoted to the discussion and confutation 
of some of the Mormon doctrines, and to 
the present aspect of polygamy, with large 
citations of what has been brought out in 
connection with the Roberts case, The 
more broadiy the Mormon question is 
f#tudied the less important will any of the 
Mormon so-caHed doctrines, except polyg- 
amy, appear to the student of the subject. 
In the first place, Mormon doctrines are 
essentially elastic. The head of the church 
can depose any doctrine of any of his pre- 
@ecessors, Rigdon regarded the Mormon 
Bible as the groundwork of the church. 
Smith paid little attention to that book, and 
established his authority on the “ revela- 
tions’ which he himself claimed to have 
received from God. Writing in Brigham 
Young's time Stenhouse said that ‘‘ compar- 
atively few [Mormons] have ever read that 
Bible, know little or nothing intelligently of 
its contents, and take little interest in {t,”’ 
Young, succeeding Smith, resisted constant 
pressure to give his people “ revelations,” 
substituting his own will for the command 
of God. He did, however, have ambition to 
introduce a “ doctrine " of his own, and he 
Presented this in his declaration about the 
Adam-God: ‘ He (Adam) is our father and 
our God, and the only God with whom we 
have to do."’ The Mormons of to-day have 
dropped this view. Their doctrine about 
polygamy was not only a permissive doc- 
trine—something that the faithful might 
adopt if they saw fit—but it was compul- 
sory; it was a doctrine that must be prac- 
ticed in order to reach the Mormon heaven. 
But between days this doctrine was dropped 
for the sake of Statehood, and, if the Mor- 
mon authorities can be trusted, itis now 
forbidden to them. 


The doctrinal: views of faith, of a man- 
God, of repentance, &c., which Dr. Folk 
confutes easily from his standpoint, count 
little in a practical consideration of the 
Mormon problem. Any one of them 
likely to drop out at any time. The chief 
regard of the Mormon church concerns 
things material. It never loses sight of the 
‘necessity of maintaining absolute control 
of its congregation. It never ceases to con- 
tinue its work of proselyting. It never 
takes its eye from the seat of power_at 
Washington. Its chief aim to-day, ih the 
political world, is thé prevention of the 
adoption of a Federal amendment to the 
Constitution which will make the enact- 
ment of a law permitting polygamy impos- 
sible in any State, and give the conserva- 
tion of such a law into Federal keeping. 
It would return to polygamy whenever the 
restriction was removed, and whenever to 
do so would add to the power and popula 
_tion of the Church. Its aim is national—to 
eontrol the Nation. This is not concealed. 


is 


from the West to the East. Young's biog- 
rapher, Tullidge, wrote: “He has been 
endowed with the inspiration to preach the 


gospel of a true democracy to the Nation, 


as well as the gospel for the remission of 
sins, and he believes that the United States 
will ultimately need his ministration in both 
respects.” And the same writer, in his later 
history of the Mormons, says: ‘ The Mor- 
mons from the first have existed as a so- 
ciety, not as a sect. They have combined 
the two elements of organization—the social 
and the religious. They are now a new 
society power in the world, and an entirety 
in themselves. They are indeed the only 
religious community in Christendom of 
modern birth.” 


The gratification of this Mormon ambi- 
tion for national rule only excites a smile 
when presented to the reader. But it is re- 
markable how seriously close observers of 
this people have been wont to take their 
aims. Josiah Quincy, who visited Smith at 
Nauvoo, declared that it ‘‘ was by no means 
impossible”’ that Smith’s name would be 
given in answer to the question, “ What 
historical American of the nineteenth cen- 
tury has exerted the most powerful influ- 
ence upon the destinies of his countrymen?” 
Ford, who was Governor of Illinois during 
the stay of the Mormons in that State, 
wrote: “The church world, which has 
hitherto regarded Mormonism with con- 
tempt, unhappily may yet have cause to 
fear its rapid increase. It is to be feared 
that, in the course of a century, some gifted 
man like Paul, some splendid orator, who 
will be able by his eloquence to attract 
crowds of thousands who are ever ready 
to hear and be carried away by the sound- 
ing brass and tinkling cymbal of sparkling 
oratory, may command a hearing, may suc- 
ceed in breathing new life into this modern 
Mohammedanism, and make the name of 
the martyred Joseph ring as loud and stir 
the souls of men as much as the mighty 
name of Christ itself.” 


If there is any danger of a spread of the 
Mormon power, it must be checked by a 
wider knowledge of its real aims. We can- 
not regard Dr. Folk’s book as giving any 
practical teaching in this respect. The 
Mormon’'s faith on minute points of doc- 
tfine is very repulsive to the orthodox 
student of religion, but if the Mormon con- 
cerned the Nation only as to what he be- 
lieves on these points he-would be simply 
a member of one denomination that has as 
much right to believe as any other denomi- 
nation, and he could be turned over to the 
pulpits for conversion. It is when we come 
to view him as a political factor that we 
find in him something to study which the 
orthodox writer of a denominational his- 
tory is certain to overlook. 


In the Time of Wiliiam Phipps.* 


The start of this romance takes place 
when King Philip, “ the mighty Sachem of 
the Wampanong Indians,”’ came to grief. 
“Through the streets of Plymouth poured 
the vast throng of people.”” Along marched 
Capt. Benjamin Church with his regiment. 
The centre of excitement was around the 
gory head of King Philip, which was borne 
aloft. ‘‘The spectators, racing, crowding, 
following, took a crazed deMght in behold- 
ing this gory head.’’ Among the prisoners 
was a white boy, who had been captured 
by the savages some years before, and the 
lad was known as the “ Little Standing- 
Panther.”” Among the spectators was a 
little maid, who at once fell in love with 
the unfortunate white boy. The real name 
of the boy was Adam Rust. How he got 
lost among the Indians is explained. As 
the period of the romance is that of the 
last quarter of the seventeenth century, 
naturally William Phipps is introduced. 
There are, too, reminiscences of Capt. Kidd. 
Adam Rust becomes’ Phipps’s right hand 
man, and Adam accompanies Phipps on his 
voyage of discovery, which ends in the 
finding of the treasure. The conclusion is 
the marriage of Adam to the girl who 
first felt pity for him. 


The story is entertainingly told. It may 
be that the romance manufacturers of to- 
day have become somewhat wearied with 
the representation of goody-goody person- 
ages as appropriate to the early New Eng- 
land period. Certain is it that there were 
a great many roystering young blades at 
that time, and they used many a round 
oath and consumed much rum. It is hard 
to think that nature is ever trying to find 
its level. So it was natural that with a 
community whqg denied themselves many of 
the pleasures of Ufe,: there shéuld be born 
fanaticism. Hence, ..ag, Adam's young 
woman was deemed to be a witch, there 
was nothing remarkable about that. 


A genuine full-length novel from the pen 
of Elbert ‘Hubbard is being prepared for 
publication by G. P. Putnam's Sons under 
the title of “Time and Chatitev’ A Ro« 
mance and a History; Being the Story of 
the Life of a Man.’ The tale deals with 
the stirring life of the early West, and 
the central figure is a historical character 
about whose early life little is known, 
namely, John Brown. Mr. Hubbard is 
modestly inscribed on the title page of the 
volume as the author of “ Little Journeys 
to the Homes of Famous Women.” 


*WHEN A WITCH I8 YOUNG. A Histor. 
ical Novel. By 4-19.69. Cloth. 8vo. Pp 
441. ‘New York: R. F. Fenno & Co. $1.50. 
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His Home in New York and # Con- 

versation with Him There. 

—— ROM Ernest Seton-Thompson 

Wwe requested an interview for 

Tue New York Times Sat- 

‘uRDAY Review, but I re- 

ceived an answer appoint- 

ing a meeting from Mr. Er- 
nest Thompson Seton. They are, however, 
one and the same person. The author of 
“Wild Animals I Have Known” has writ- 
ten extensively under both names, and his 
one thousand or more illustrations for the 
Century Dictionary, moreover, bear the 
initials E. BE. T. S.—Ernest B. T. Seton, 
which was the name given him in bap- 
tism. This event occurred nearly forty-one 
years ago in the north of England, and in 
his case is found further practical illustra- 
tion of the maxim: “ Once an Englishman, 
always an Englishman.” Unlike Sir Joseph 
Porter, however, he is not impervious to 
the temptation of belonging to another 
nation. 

“You have never been naturalized in the 
United States, I suppose?” I asked, on 
learning of his nativity and that he had 
been educated partly in England and partly 
in Canada. “‘ No, not yet,’’ he replied. 

“Do you intend to become naturalized?” 
“ Possibly—I don't know. I keep assidu- 
ously out of politics, but nevertheless I 
think it the best thing for a man to be a 
citizen of the country in which he lives 
and to take an interest in its affairs." 

“And yet, in its last analysis," I said, 
“what a foolish, unreasoning thing pa- 

. triotism is; how often contrary to reagon.”’ 

“Yes,” said the author. “It is simply 
pure selfishness. And yet, no one willingly 
gives up his country, not even a Laplander 
or Eskimo; each of them thinks his own 
land the best in the world.” 

“ Well, would it be a desirable thing to 
have it otherwise?” “That is supposed, 
though, to be the goal toward which we are 
working, isn’t it?” 

“ Yes, but it is a goal which we will never 
reach. The masses of one nation never 
have any real understanding of those of 
other nations; they always hate foreigners 
in their heart.”” ‘“ That’s true,”’ said my 
interlocutor. ‘“‘In France it is’ always 
‘the dirty English and the dirty Ger- 
mans,’ and in Germany ‘the dirty French 
and English,’ and so on throughout. They 
haven't really any sympathy with each 
other.” 

New York has been said to be a city of 
specimens, and certainly the seeker <dfter 
pictorial specimens of animals would do 
well to visit the apartment of Mr. Ernest 
Seton-Thompson, in the new studio build- 
ing on the corner of Sixth Avenue and 
Fortieth Street.. From below come the 
roar of the city and the roll of the elevated 
cars, but deadened by the distance into a 
gentle reminder of the law of universa! 
labor. Of such reminder, however, 
“ Wolf” Thompson, I imagine, stands less 
in need than most men. Everything in 
the studio suggests the presence of a busy 
man, and, indeed, most of the objects that 
meet the eye are the result or record of his 
industry; the drawings and paintings of 
animals on the walls, the carefully arranged 
and classified volumes of photographs of 
wild animals that he and others have met, 
the shelves filled with journals kept 
throughout his wanderings in the West, 
and the sketches on the easel for his new 
book, “ The Lives of the Hunted,"’ that is 
to appear in October. The room is an ideal 
workshop for “writer and artist, too.” 
Half the generous width of the north wall 
is taken up by.a large window filling the 
space from floor to ceiling, and looking 
out over Bryant Park, while two other 
windows on the Sixth Avenue side give 
access to the last rays of the sinking sun. 
Beneath one of these casements, screened 
off from the rest of the room, is a nook in- 
viting to literary “ laissez-faire.” 

Near Mr. Seton-Thompson’s easel, near 
which stands the guardian spirit of the 
place, a stuffed peacock, is a little table 
at which his wife, who is known inde- 
pendently as a writer, especially as the au- 
thor. of ‘‘A Woman Tenderfoot,” was busy 
on. the occasion of my. visit with the 
* make-up "’ of his forthcoming book. I am 
under obligations to Mrs. Seton-Thompson, 
or, to use the name belonging to her in 
private life, to Mrs. Seton, for her aid in in- 
ducing her husband to talk. Under normal 
circumstances I have seen him delightfully, 
naturally loquacious, but unfortunately the 
consciousness of the fact that he is talking 
for publication seems to have a dampening 
effect upon his conversational powers. 
*Interviews,’’ he said wearily, in reply to 
a question as to his opinion of thfs legal- 
ized method of invasion of writers’ privacy, 
“are a necessary evil.”’ 

“You must not be discouraged,” added 
Mrs. Seton, “ but really we have had so 
many unfortunate experiences with inter- 
viewers that we have become correspond- 
ingly shy. Both Mr. Seton and I have on 
more than one occasion taken infinite pains 
to talk to members of the press, carefully 
to state our opinions in reply to their ques- 
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ed. Of course it waa not intentional, but 
nevertheless it is discouraging.” 

I thoroughly agree with Mrs. Seton that 
it was discouraging, but it is also true that 
to interview her husband is discouraging. 

The author of the “ Sandhill Stag"’ is, I 
suppose, as well known, physically, to the 
public as any writer of these times. In- 
deed, it is probable that Kipling alone as 
often enjoys the pleasure of gazing upon his 
own counterfeit presentment in magazines 
and newspapers. It seems, therefore, like 
an act of supererogation to describe again 
his dark, intractable looks, his well-knit, 
lithe figure, his piercing brown eyes, and 
strong, nervous hands. He strikes one ¢s- 
sentially as a man of action, the child of 
the fields and woods and streams, not of 
cities and studios and pink teas. 

“I once met a judge of character travel- 
ing in the West,” he said; ‘‘a man who 
prided himself on his knowledge of human 
nature and his ability to size up people at 
a glance. ‘ You are now a school teacher,’ 
he announced emphatically, after we had 
been talking together a short while, ‘and 
it is, moreover, doubtless your intention to 
study for the ministry.’ ”’ Certainly I should 
never have made so egregious a mistake in 
regard to Mr. Seton-Thompson, although 
perhaps unable to state his calling 
positively. This Inability, however, would 
be excusable even in the case of a professed 
student of human nature, as the author of 
“Wild Animals” has played many roles in 
the course of his forty years of struggle 
and prosperity—artist, writer, hunter, day 
laborer, guide, Mthographer, and scientist, 
to mention only those of which he spoke. 

The apartment of Mr. and Mrs. Seton 
would be described by real estate agents 
as containing all the modern conveniences, 
yet despite these unpicturesque appurte- 
nances of civilization, there is an intangible 
something in the dwelling that carries 
one in spirit to the wide stretches of the 
West, to the uninvaded domain of the 
wolf and eagle and mountain lion. In 
the pleasant little library in the rear of 
the dwelling separated from the studio by 
the mysteries of kitchen and bedroom, 
hangs an ancient triangular cabinet, an 
heirloom in the Seton family, and beneath 
it is suspended a five-pronged relic dat- 
ing from the time of the Maccabees and 
dedicated to the use of the high priests, 
but which to modern eyes suggests the 
terrible weapon of Rider Haggard’s * Um- 
slopagus.”” In dwarf bookcases around the 
walls stands a tempting array of classics, 
and from the secrecy of an unsuspected 
drawer Mrs. Seton extracted a collection 
of ancient ivory and wooden carved fig- 
ures that had originally come from India, 
but which now bear undignified American 
nicknames. 

Upon befng shown into the studio of Mr. 
Seton-Thompson I found him, despite the 
enervating July heat, hard at work upon 
marginal illustrations for his new book, 
and during the course of our conversation 
he kept stealing regretful glances at his 
drawing-pad, as though longing to get 
back to his bears and wolves and rabbits. 
On the easel near at hand stood a wash- 
drawing of the “‘ Kootenay Ram,” at the 
moment when, on the narrow precipice 
ledge, he awaits, with one foot raised, the 
onslaught of his pitiless enemies, the 
wolves, thus gallantly gaining time for 
the ewes of his following to flee to a place 
of safety. In the opposite corner of the 
room lies a magnificent mounted specimen 
of the head of the bighorn, almost as 
fine, indeed, as that depicted in the draw- 
ing. The horns alone, according to the 
owner, weigh twenty-five pounds. Picking 
up the sheet of paper on which he had been 
working, the author-artist showed me sev- 
eral bear figures which he had nearly com- 
pleted. 

“People have an idea,” he said, “‘ that I 
just throw off, as it were, these marginal 
drawings, doing a number of them in a 
morning. As a matter of fact, I work just 
as hard over them as over any other part 
of my books. One of them may cost me 
several days’ labor, and then in the end I 
may be dissatisfied with it and start all 
over again. Even this bone in the corner 
of the drawing requires careful study be- 
fore it is absolutely correct.” 

“Do you think it so necessary for a 
writer after he has made his reputation,’ 
I asked, ‘‘to continue to put such con- 
scientious labor on his books? Look at 
Marion Crawford; in the beginning he dtd 
really good work, whereas his later books 
show absolute lack of artistic conscience. 
Yet everything he writes sells, and he 
makes plenty of money.” 

“JT have never read any of Marion Craw- 
ford’s books,’’ my host replied, “‘ but never- 
theless I think no one can afford not to do 
his very best work. Even Kipling couki 
not make the public buy poor stuff, al- 
though, to be sure, he could sell to the 
publishers whatever he wrote. If I showed 
you my order book yonder you would see 
that I have on hand more work than I can 
do in several years. Indeed, I am forced 
constantly to refuse the offers of editors 
simply from physical tnability to get the 
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work done. Yet in the drawer behind you 
fs a pile of manuscript that has never 
been published, and that I could work off 
on them if I chose to do so. But I won't 
do it, for the simple reason that it is work 
with which [I am not satisfied myself. In 
some case I have burned such manuscripts, 
but generally I keep them, in the hope of 
finding out some day what is wrong with 
them." 

“The temptation, however, to sell them,” 
I said, *‘ must be very strong. It would be 
a very pleasant feeling, I should think, to 
have an order book of that kind in one’s 
desk." 

“Yes, but the only chance of keeping 
such an order book its always to do one’s 
best. What an awful sensation to see 
something in print over one’s own signature 
and then to ask one’s self, ‘Did I ever 
really write that?’ Although, of course, at 
best, one is never satisfied. 

“Oh, well, there isn't anything particu- 
larly interesting about my early struggles,”’ 
said Mr. Seton-Thompson, in answer to a 
question bearing upon his fameless days; 
“T had my struggles and hardships like 
other people, and bore them in the ordi- 
nary way.” 

“Tolstol says, you may remember, in 








*Anna Karenina,’"’ I remarked, “ that all) 


happy marriages are happy in the same 
way, while all unhappy marriages are un- 
happy in their own particular manner. The 
same is true, I think, in regard to an indl- 
vidual’s prosperity and necessitousness; 
the history of the latter is always inter- 
esting.” 

“Well, there isn’t much to tell about my 
early struggles,’ said my host “T al 
ways knew exactly what 4 wanted to do, 
even at ten years of age, and I never de- 
viated in the slightest degree from my in- 
tention, despite family opposition and other 
difficulties. After returning to Canada 
from attending school in England I spent 
several years in knocking about Manitoba, 
tramping through the province with the 
smallest possible outfit, and sometimes 
even working in the fields during the Sum- 
mer in order to earn enough money to live 
on. I would work in this way for a couple 
of months at $2 a day, and earn enough to 
keep me for six months. Then, in 1883, I 
came on to New York without a cent to 
try my luck, but after a few months I had 
enough of it and went back to the West, 
feeling as though I never wanted to see the 
place again. Two years later, however, I 
returned, the Century Company being this 
time instrumental in bringing me East, as 
they wanted some one to make drawings 
for their Dictionary. They had written to 
the Smithsonian Institution, for which I had 
been doing work, asking them to suggest 
some one who could make the drawings 
artistically and yet scientifically correct. 
* There ts a fellow named Seton up in Mani- 
toba who would probably answer,’ was the 
reply, so on the strength of that they 
looked me up. ‘The Carberry Deer Hunt,’ 
which was the original form of ‘ The Sand- 
hill Stag,’ was my first published story, ap- 
pearing in Forest and Stream in 1886, al- 
though the first story that I ever wrote 
was ‘The King Bird.’ I wrote that in 1880, 
but it has never been published. It is over 
yonder in that box with the others, and 
some day I may be able to get it into satis- 
factory shape.” 

“When did you make your first big 
strike?”’ 

“In 1808 with ‘Wild Animals I Have 
Known,’ the ‘Art Anatomy of Animals,’ 
and ‘Natural History of Manitoba’ are 
scientific , not popular. So up to that time 
I was not generally known, although ‘Lobo’ 
and some other stories have been very 
well received and extensively noticed. Still, 
in general, it is only by means of a book 
that one makes a lasting. tmpression, the 
space at command of a magazine is too 
short to allow much room for any one in- 
dividual, and nowadays people do not care 
for serials. The book's the thing.” 

“IT suppose the success of ‘ Wild Ant- 
mals’ was unmistakable and immediate, 
was it not?” ‘Not at all; it- was gradual 
and normal. Besides, I have followed that 
up with a ‘fresh volume every year, and 
have also made extensive lecturing tours 
throughout the country. I have just re- 
turned from a two weeks’ trip in Manitoba, 
of which you may perhaps know I am offi- 
celal naturalist, during which I gathered 
much material; and as soon as mine ene- 
mies, the publishers, will let me get away 
we are going to start out for a long outing 
in Colorado.” 

WILLIAM WALLACE WHITELOCK. 
fe _t 
Bits of Wayside Gospel.* 
These sermons are quite typical of the 
modern pulpit spirit which wanders far 
afield from the Bible for its texts. They 
are frank, genial attempts to get the nut 
from the husk of common things, to find 
the “veins of glory and fire” that trans- 
figure ordinary duties and elevate plain 
every day behavior into a flattering resem- 
Ddlance to heroism. An extremely charac- 
teristic touch is found in the sermon called 
“The Gospel of the Desert.” The writer is 
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describing the Southern Pacific Railway 
system as the great octopus which all the 
good citizens of Caltiforna are trying to 
fight. He says: 

Discovering that everybody was opposed 
to it, I found myself swayed by the long 
habit of sympathizing with the party that 
is down. I asked everybody for a good 
word for it, for an account of.some good 
thing that the Southern Pacific had ac- 
complished. I found only a solitary in- 
stance, but one that is well worth repeat- 
ing. I am told that all its freight trains 
passing through the great desert stretches 
of the Southern route into Texas carry 
three extra water cars, and that the train- 
men are ordered to stop at a signal of dis- 
tress from any traveler or travelers and 
provide them with water. 


To find sermons in stones and good in 
everything, and to get as far away as pos- 
sible from the old narrow sectarianism is 


the writer's obvious ambition, and certainly 
a laudable one from the point of view of the 
layman. Yet one finds some difficulty in at 
times getting the new wine into the old 
bottles. ‘‘ When they (the churches) can 
no longer breed faith, they had better breed 
doubt, which is another name for life,”’ says 
Mr. Jones, a sentiment of which the es- 
sential element seems to be that the 
churches must live, however many of their 
doctrines are thrown overboard. 





A Tennessee Romance." 
It would be unfair to Mr. John Trotwood 
Moore to assert that he was no lover of 
nature and that ‘“‘A Summer Hymnal, a 





Tennessee Romance,” was the outcome of 
a realizing sense that the public mind was 
attuned to a cordial reception of birds and 
books. ‘‘ The Summer Hymnal"’ may have 


been the sincerest outpourings of the au- 
thor's heart, but the manner of the out- 
pouring is unfortunate. 

The plan of the book 1s similar to that 
of Mr. James Lane Allen—much talk of 
birds and nature written around a love 
story. The nature part is overdone; the 
story part a melodrama. We are promised 
an etherealized love story, and behold, 
bank robberies, embezziements, thrilling 
drives, a hero saved as by a miracle, once 
from paralysis, again from drowning, and, 
spread out at judicious intervals, more 
talk about nature's beauties. 

The hero, when not being rescued from 
peril of some kind, or not getting engaged 
to the wrong girl, lies down among the 
cows and raves about their beauties in a 
way that would put any honest, self-re- 
specting cow to the blush, Or when rest- 
ing from saving the heroine’s uncle from 
the clutches of the stage villain, the hero 
and the “ Blindman” talk affectedly, if 
knowingly, concerning the bird choir. 

The pity of it is that this book, for all 
its cheapness, will undoubtedly get its 
share of praise. Properly handled by its 
publisher, it may even become popular and 
run through many editions, for at times it 
approaches a clever imitation of a nature 
book of a higher kind—~—so clever that one 
cannot be altogether sure of the animus 
of the author. He may merely be lacking 
in good taste. He may be deeply in touch 
with nature, as a person can be deeply re- 
ligious and yet talk cantingly. It is per- 
fectly possible to be on a pose concerning 
art or literature or nature and yet be in a 
measure sincere. The result is none the 
less offensive. But because of the sensa- 
tional story that Mr. Moore has mingted 
with his rhapsodies on cattle and catbirds 
it is very difficult not to question his sin- 
cerity or to prevent branding him once for 
all a jackdaw in peacock’s feathers. 
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The Story of P.late’s Wife,* 

The author of “ She Stands Alone” dedl- 
cates the story to the Christian churches 
which have forgotten to honor her whose 
“voice alone broke the silence of shame 
which consented to the commission of the 
world’s supreme crime.” 

Since nothing is known of Pilate’s wife, 
save that word of remonstrance recorded in 
a single text of Scripture, it is obvious that 
a work of fiction having her as its central 
fiyure must be wholly imaginative. 

The author portrays her as a noble Greek 
girl, to whom circumstances have given 
the culture that Athens was wont to accord 
to her men only. Revolted by the inevi- 
table fate of all virtuous women in the 
city whose men ruled the world in philoso- 
phy, in literature, and in the arts, Euphro- 
syne, the one chaste emancipated woman 
of Athens, chooses for her betrothed lover 
that Roman centurion whose faith was 
afterward to receive the highest commend- 
ation from our Lord. The author resorts 
to an ingenious device to account for the 
fact that this woman of commanding in- 
tellect and noble soul becomes, in spite of 
her troth to Aurelius, the bride of Pontius 
Pilate. It would, perhaps, have been too 
revolting to have pictured such a woman 
as Euphrosyne the willing wife of the weak 
and sensual Roman’ Governor, although 
such a portrayal would not have been un- 
true to life; for, since the earliest ages, 
the fable of Titania and Bottom has been 
oft repeated in the mating of women and 
of men. 

The story is one of singular dramatic pow- 
er. It introduces the reader to the social con- 
ditions of Greece, of Rome, and of Britain, 
and yet there is an accent of modernity 
in the telling that holds at bay the weari- 
ness which is prone to creep over the read- 
ers of archaic fiction—of “ those tiresome 
old B. C. novels,"’ as an irreverent woman 
once classed all from George Ebers’s Egyp- 
tion romances to ‘‘ Ben Hur.” 

Mr. Ashton has employed his fancy so 
reverently and so artistically that to the 
readers of “She Stands Alone” that un- 
known heathen woman, who broke the 
shameful consenting silence of the cruci- 
fixion, must henceforth have her place 
in the hagtology of the Christian Church. 
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Poetry is the rhythmic expression in literary 
form of an insight into the relations of 


the self and the not-self. 


Poetry which makes others experience the 
same insight is poetry that makes for 
fuller thought and completer life. 


Such poetry is to be found in the following 
books: 


(1) POEMS. By A. Blair Thaw. 
$1.50 net. 


“ Dr. Thaw’s Poetry is a distinct and new note of hope, 
joy and aspiration by an American citizen whose love 
for his country is founded on a fine intellectual appre- 
ciation of his country.” 


“These poems will be a boon. . . Every reader 
must be struck with the music, charm, and distinction 
of our author’s verse. He has imagination and insight 
and can stir the hearts of men.” 


DEIRDRE WED, and Other 
Poems. By Herbert Trench. 
$1.25 net. 


THE TIMES: “ Bears on almost every page the 
stamp of genuine poetry.” . 


THE ATHENAEUM:. “Mr. Trench aims at and 
often achieves nobleness . . . marked by great in- 
tellectual sincerity.” 


DAILY NEWS: “A _ work: of great imaginative 
value . . . a power of consummate expression, which 
should secure him a place among the few inspired sing- 
ers of our days.” 


(3) POEMS. 
$1.50. 
(4) PAOLO AND FRANCESCA. 
By Stephen Phillips. $1.25. 


(5) HEROD: a Tragedy. By Stephen 
Phillips. $1.50. 


(6) MARPESSA. By Stephen Phil- 
lips. Illustrated. Cloth, 50 cents 
net; leather, 75 cents net. 


(7) AN ISEULT IDY LL, and Other 
Poems. By G. Constant Louns- 
bery. $1.25 net. 


(8) POEMS. By William Watson. 
$2.50. 


By Stephen Phillips. 


JOHN LANE, 267 Fifth Av., New York 





THE SUN says: 


‘“‘A DRONE @ 
A DREAMER. 


By NELSON LLOYD, author of THE CHRONIC LOAFER, is 


A Good Summer Story. Will supply vicariously to those compelled 
to stay in the city, the delights of rural surroundings. 


Mlustrated Yi For Sale Everywhere 


J. F. Taylor @ Co., NEW york 






















Over 5,000 in This Country Now 
’ with 1000 Volumes or More 
—Striking Increases. 


=—=—HIS number of public, society, 

and school libraries in the 

United States of 1,000 volumes 

and over is 5,383, according to 

reports collected by the United 

— States Bureau of Education 

in 1900. This shows an increase of 1,357 
libraries in less than five years. The num- 
ber of volumes in the 5,388 Mbrarles was 
44,591,851, as compared with 23,051,872 in the 
4,026 libraries reported at the beginning of 


the year 1896, a remarkable increase of. 


11,539,979 volumes, or almost 35 per cent. in 
the five years. ‘These facts are set forth 
in- the report of the bureau just to hand. 
Further information in the report includes 
the following: 


The statistics of libraries for 1900 will 
be found summarized in tables 1 to 9 of 
the report. Table 1 gives the number of 
libraries, the number of volumes, and the 
number of pamphlets reported from each 
State, and shows the increase in number 
of libraries and volumes and the percentage 
of increase in volumes in each State and 
geographical division. The North Atlantic 
Division has 2,473 of the 5,383 libraries, and 
1,000,000 more than half the number of 
volumes in the United States. New York 
alone has 718 libraries, with 7,496,509 vol- 
Massachusetts, 571 libraries, with 
6,633,285 volumes, and Pennsylvania, 401 
libraries, with 3,974,577 volumes. The 
North Central Division has 1,728 libraries, 
with 11,211,710 volumes. Illinois has 800 
of these libraries, with 2,472,710 volumes; 
Ohio, 266 libraries, with 2,055,589 volumes, 
and Michigan, 193 libraries, with 1,298,708 
volumes. 


The South Atlantic Division has 421 li- 
braries, with 5,303,237 volumes. Maryland 
has 80 of these libraries, with 1,175,253 vol- 
umes, and the District of Columbia 74, 
with 2,504,783 volumes, 1,000,000 of these” 
being in the Library of Congress. The 
South Central Division has 374 libraries, 
with 1,886,731 volumes. Kentucky has 76 
libraries, with 425,720 volumes, and Ten- 
nessee, 77 libraries, with 392,221 volumes. 
The Western Division has 387 libraries, 
with 2,779,596 volumes. California has 212 
of these libraries, with 1,781,858 volumes, 
and Colorado 54, with 363,866 volumes. 

The per cent. of increase for the whole 
country was almost 35; for the North At- 
lantic Division nearly 33; for the South 
Atlantic Division 32; for the South Central 
Division nearly 39; for the North Central Di- 
vision almost 40, and for the Western 
Division about 38. Oklahoma shows the 
greatest per cent. of increase, 379. The fol- 
lowing States and Territories show per- 
centages of increase above 100: West Vir- 
ginia, Arkansas, Indian Territory, Okla- 
homa, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
New Mexico. 


Of the 5,383 libraries 3,036 had 200,412 
periodicals in their reading rooms, 3,684 
had added 2,156,992 volumes during the 
year, and 1,455 had added 549,326 pam- 
phiets. The number of volumes issued for 
home use during the year by 2,405 libraries 
was 48,410,128, and the number issued for 
use in 783 libraries was 9,609,632. 

Only 1,040 libraries occupy their own 
buildings; 592 occupy rented buildings. Of 
3,751 not answering the question in re- 
gard to this item, school, college, and 
other libraries, occupying buildings or 
rooms rent free comprise the greater 
proportion. The number of libraries sup- 
ported by taxation is 2,375, and the num- 
ber by subscription, 2,870. Only 138 are 
reported as being supported by both taxa- 
tion and subscription. The number report- 
ed as entirely free to the public is 2,734; 
the number free for reference only, 1,735, 
and the number of subscription libraries, 
914. There are 447 libraries classed as 
circulating, 1,148 as reference, and 3,788 
as both circulating and reference. 

There are 1,979 general libraries, 1,725 
school, and 689 college libraries. The re- 
maining libraries are divided among 15 
classes. There are 4 libraries having over 
500,000 volumes each, 3 between 300,000 and 
500,000, and 47 between 100,000 and 300,000. 
The number of libraries having below 5,000 
volumes is 3,654. 

Very few librarians made complete re- 
ports, but the number reporting on each 
item is given in the table. Of the 5,383 
libraries, 988 received $2,213,715 directly 
from taxation, 1,016 received $2,349,204 
from State, county, or city appropriations, 
714 received $1,198,955 from endowment 
funds, 962 received $488,130 from member- 
ship fees and dues, 294 received $50,742 
from book rents, 819 received $551,522 from 
donations, and 1,474 received $1,000,048 
trom sources not stated. The total income 
of 3,115 libraries was $7,812,406. 

The aggregate of the endowment funds 
reported by 645 libraries is $25,267,643, and 
the value of buildings owned by 710 libra- 
ries is $47,083,805. The amount expended 
for books during the year by 2,972 libraries 
was $2,056,675. 

There is one library to every 14,118 people 
fm the United States, and there are 59 


umes; 


J The 
e South Central Divis- 
to every 37,647 persons. 

of Columbia has 899 volumes to 

every 100 of population; Massachusetts, 

236; New Hampshire, 176; Connecticut, 170; 

Rhode Island, 163; Nevada, 157; California, 

120; New York, 103, and Maine, 101 vol- 
umes to each 100 population. 

Table 8 is a summary of the statistics of 
8,878 public, society, and school libraries of 
300 volumes and over and less than 1,000 
volumes, These libraries have 2,018,658 vol- 
umes. The number of libraries free to the 
public included in the above number is 
2,611; free for reference, 684, and subscrip- 
tion, 619. Of the total number 3,189 are 
school libraries, 88 college, 382 general, and 
219 other libraries. 

The number of libraries having 3800 vol- 
umes and over is 9,261, and the number of 
volumes in these libraries is 46,610,509. This 
is a gain of 2,077 libraries and 12,014,251 vol- 
umes since 1896. In 1891 the number of 
volumes to every'100 people was 41, in 1896 
the number was 47, and in 1900 the number 
of volumes to the 100 population was 59. 

From 1891 to 1896 there had been an in- 
crease of a little over 27 per cent. in the 
number of volumes. Table 1 shows the re- 
markable increase of nearly 35 per cent. be- 
tween 1896 and 1900. 

Following the fifteen tables of summa- 
rized statistics already mentioned is given 
a list of the 5,883 libraries of 1,000 volumes 
and over reporting in 1900. The office had 
a trial list of over 12,000 names of libra- 
ries. To many of these libraries a second, 
third, and fourth request for information 
was sent, requiring the use of more than 
20,000 blank forms. After classifying the 
returns it was found that 6,38 libraries 
had 1,000 volumes or over, 3,878 had 300 
volumes and over, but less than 1,000, 
while several thousand had less than 800 
volumes each. 


Over $16,000,000 Given to Ameri- 
can Libraries in the Year 
Ending July I, 1901. 

Below will be found the report, somewhat 
abridged, that was presented to the Ameri- 
ean Library Association at its meeting in 
Waukesha early in July of this year, by 
George Watson Cole, concerning the gifts 
and bequests made to American libraries 
during the year then ended. Mr. Cole is 
well known as abibliographerand librarian. 
He was formerly librarian of the Free 
Public Library of Jersey City, but resigned 
to devote himself to bibliographical work. 


The period covered by this report is from 
June 1, 1900, to July 1, 1901, and includes 
all gifts and bequests of $500 or more, as 
well as all gifts of 250 volumes and over, 
given by any single individual. A few 
gifts have been included which fall far 
below these figures where the importance 
= value of the gift seemed to require men- 

on. 

In the report of gifts and bequests made 
by Mr. Stockwell, a year ago, covering a 
period of two years, there were given 458 
separate gifts, amounting to over $10,500,- 
000, and distributed among thirty-six States 
and the District of Columbia. This report, 
covering only ‘one year, includes 405 sep- 
arate gifts, amounting to $16,130,220.12, and 
is distributed as follows: 394 in 39 of the 
United States, 9 in the British provinces, 
and 2 in Scotland. To that princely phi- 
lanthropist, Mr. Andrew Carnegie, we are 
indebted during the past year for gifts 
reaching the enormous aggregate of $11,- 
219,500, over $10,000,000 of which was given 
for the erection of library buildings. In 
every case the gift, except where otherwise 
specified, was made upon the condition 
that the city or town receiving it should 
furnish a site for the building and appro- 
priate yedrly for the maintenance of the 
library a sum equivalent to 10 per cent. 
of the gift. 

The most notable gifts of the year are due 
to the ever-increasingly generous hand of 
Mr. Carnegie. That to the City of New 
York of $5,200,000, for the erection of 65, or 
more, branch libraries, is probably the 
largest library gift ever made at one time 
to a single city. His gift of $1,000,000 to the 
City of St. Louis for library buildings and 
an equal sum, placed in trust as an endow- 
ment fund, for the Carnegie Libraries at 
Braddock, Duquesne, and Homestead, 
Penn., occupy the second and third posi- 
tions, by reason of their amounts. Mr. 
Carnegie’s gifts during the year number 
110; 104 in the United States, 4 in Canada, 
and 2 in Scotland. Ninety-nine of these 
gifts in the United States were for library 
buildings. Of the remaining five, amount- 
ing to $1,028,000, one of $25,000 will prob- 
ably be used for a building. 

The transfer of the John Carter Brown 
Library to Brown University by the Trust- 
ees of the estate of the late John Nicholas 
Brown, recently announced, is one of the 
most important library events of the year. 
This library contains, if not the finest, at 
least one of the finest collections of early 
Americana in this country, and possesses 
many books not to be found in any other 
library on this side of the Atlantic. Its 
collector, after whom it is named, was a 
competitor with Lenox, Brinley, and other 
early collectors of Americana for many a 
choice nugget which Henry Stevens and 
other European dealers had secured for 
their American patrons. The library is es- 
timated to be worth at least $1,000,000, and 
the gift carries with it two legacies, one of 
$150,000 for a library building, and another 
of $500,000 as an endowment fund, for its 
increase and maintenance, ; 

The gift of four public-spirited citizens 
of St. Louis who have jointly contributed 
$400,000 to lift an incumbratice on the block 
to be used for the new Carnegie library 
in that city is a noble example of public 
spirit, and one of which the friends of that 
city may justly feel proud. 

The main list has been arranged alphabet- 
ically by States, as being the most con- 
venient for reference. A tabulated sum- 
mary, arranged by the geographical sec- 
tions of the country, will show how widely 
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Total gifts and bequests to American libraries from all sources, $16,195,220.12, 114,442 vol- 


umes, and 20,856 pamphiets. 


The above figures do not include several buildings and other gifts 


the value of which was not stated. Statistics of this nature must ever remain mere approxima- 
tions until some uniform system of gathering them is devised and carried out. 


Gifts Arranged by States. 


ALABAMA, 
MONTGOMERY. Public Library, $50,000, 
building, from Andrew Carnegie. 
Books forming its library, from the Montgom- 
ery Library Association. 
TUSKEGEE, Tuskegee Institute, $20,000, 
building, by Andrew Carnegie. 


for 


for 


CALIFORNIA. 


BERKELEY. University of California, $10,000; 
books from Mrs. Jane Krom Sather. 

—$1,000, from Col. E. A. Denicke. 

—2,500 volumes, from Mrs. M. E. Hallidie. 

FRESNO. Public Library, $30,000 for building, 
from Mr. Carnegie. 

Public Library, $20,000, for building, 

from George E. Goodman. 

SAN FRANCISCO. Public Library, building and 
fixtures to cost $20,000, from James D. Phelan. 

SAN JOSE. Public Library, $50,000, for build- 
ing, from Andrew Carnegie. 


COLORADO. 


GRAND JUNCTION. Public Library, $8,000, for 
building, from Andrew Carnegie. 

OURAY. Walsh Library, building costing $20,- 
000, from Thomas F. Walsh. 


CONNECTICUT. 
BRANFORD. Blackstone Memorial 
$100,000, from Timothy B. Blackstone. 
DANIELSONVILLE. Bugbee Memorial 
ing, $15,000, for building, also library, 
Edwin H. Bugbee. 
DERBY. Public Library, gift of building 
Col. and Mrs. H. Holton Wood. 
—$12,000, raised by popular subscription. 
— $5,000, from Col. and Mrs. Holton Wood. 
_ volumes, from Derby Reading Circle. 
GREENWICH. Public Library, $25,000, 
New Yorkers. 
HARTFORD. Case Memorial Library, 
from Mrs. Charles B. Smith. 
—$500 from Miss Anna M. Hills. 
365 volumes, from A. C. Thompson, D. D. 
--Public Library, $5,000, from F. B. Brown. 
KENSINGTON. Library Association, $10,000, for 
building, from 8. A. Galpin. 
LITCHFIELD. Wolcott Library, $1,000, from ex- 
Gov. Roger Walcott. 
MIDDLETOWN. Wesleyan University, $3,604 
increased 


added to A:umni fund. 
—$483, to Hunt Library Endowment; 
to $1,000 by reservation of income of fund. 
NEW HAVEN. Yale University, $10,000, 
seminary library, from Mrs. John 8S. Camp. 
1,500, from Charles J. Harris. 
—$1,200, from anonymous donor. 
1,000, from Edward Wells Southworth. 
—$500, from Hon. William T. Harris. 
—5,000 volumes and 10,000 pamphiets, 
library of Prof. Othniel C. Marsh. 

—842 Arabic manuscripts, bought for $20,000 by 
Morris K. Jesup. 

—Gift of musical manuscripts from Morris Stel- 


nert. 

NORWALK. Public Library, $50,000, for build- 
ing, from Andrew Carnegie. 

SOUTH NORWALK. Public Library and Free 
Reading Room, $1,000, from R. H. Rowan. 

SOUTHINGTON. Public Library, $5,000, from 


L. V. Walkley. 
Library $100,000, 


TORRINGTON. 
by Elisha Turner. 

Public Library, Mbrary build- 

ing, from late Samuel Simpson. 


Library, 


Build- 
from 


by 


from 


$2,000 


for 


from 


Association, 


WALLINGFORD. 


GEORGIA, 
ATLANTA. Carnegie Library, $20,000, 
Andrew Carnegie. 
TRAVELING LIBRARIES FOR SCHOOLS, 960 
volumes for 16 traveling libraries, from Hon. 
Hoke Smith. 


from 


ILLINOIS, 


AURORA. Public Library, $50,000, for building, 
from Andrew Carnegie. 
CENTRALIA. Public Library, $15,000, for build- 
ing, from Andrew Carnegie. 
CHICAGO. John Crerar Library, $1,000, from 
Huntington W. Jackson. 
—Rush Medical College. 4,000 volumes, 
Dr. Christian Fenger. 
lees of Chicago, $30,000, from Mrs. Delia 
Gallup. 
DECATUR. Pubile Library, $60,000, from An- 
drew Carnegie. 
—Young Men's Christian Association Library, 
$500, from Miss Helen Gould. 
DIXON. Dodge Library, valuable collection of 
art books, from George C. Loveland, $750, 


EVANSTON. Northwestern University, 
Public Library, $500, from William Deering. 


from 


from Norman Waite Harris. 


GROSSDALE. Public Library, $35,000, for bulld- 
ing, from Andrew Carnegie. 

KEWANEE. Pubite Library, $30,000, for build- 
ing, from Andrew Carnegie. 

LAKE FOREST. Lake Forest College, building 
cost about $30,000, from Mrs. Stmon Reid. 

LINCOLN. Public Library, $25,000, for build- 
ing, from Andrew Carnegie. 

MAYWOOD, Public Library, $10@ from Repub- 
lican Committee. 

PBKIN. Public Library, $10,000, for building, 
from Andrew Carnegie. 

—Gift of a site for building, from George Herget. 

ROCK ISLAND, Public Library, $10,000, from 


Frederick Weyerhauser. 

ROCKFORD. Public Library, $60,000, for build- 
ing, from Andrew Carnegie. 

SPRINGFIELD. Public Library, $75,000, for 
building, from Andrew Carnegie. 

STREATOR. Public Library, ,000, for build- 
ing, from Andrew Carnegie. 

SYCAMORE. Public Library, building, to cost 
$25,000 from Mrs. Everill F. Dutton. 

WAUKEGAN. Public Library, $25,000, for bulld- 
ing, from Andrew Carnegie. 


INDIANA, 


CRAWFORDSVILLE. Public Library, $25,000, 
for a building, from Andrew Carnegie. 

—Wabash College Library, manuscript of ‘‘ The 

Prince of India,’" from Gen. and Mrs. Lew 
Wallace. 

ELKHART. Public Library, $30,000, for build- 
ing, from Andrew Carnegie. 

ELWOOD. Public Library, $1,000, from Presi- 
dent Reid of the American Tin Plate Company 
of New York. 

—§$200, from the Woman's Club. 

FORT WAYNE. Public Library, $75,000, 
building, from Andrew Carnegie. 

GOSHEN. Public Library, $15,000 for a build- 
ing, from Andrew Carnegie. 

INDIANAPOLIS. Butler College, $20,000, 
building, also a site, from Mr. and Mrs. 
ward C. Thompson. 

—Public Library, 275 volumes, 


8. Duncan. 
Public Library, $15,000, 


for 


for 
Ed- 


from Mrs. Ella 


from 


LAFAYETTE. 
Mrs. Robert R. Hitt. 

LOGANSPORT. Public Library, historical ma- 
terial relating to the Mississippi Valley, col- 
lected by late Judge Hoace P. Biddle. 

MADISON Public Library, $20,000, for build- 
ing, from Andrew Carnegie. 

MARION. Public Library, $50,000, for a build- 
ing, from Andrew Carneafe. 

MICHIGAN CITY. Public Library, $500, for @ 
building, from J. H. Barker. 

MUNCIE. Public Library, $50,000, for a build- 

ing, from Andrew Carnegie. 

—$6,000, from heirs of an estate, 


name not 


given. 

NEW HARMONY. Workingmen’s Institute Pub- 
lic Library, $72,000, from Dr. Edward Murphy. 
PERU. Public Library, $25,000, for a building, 
from Andrew Carnegie. 

PORTLAND. Public Library, $15,000, for build- 
ing, from Andrew Carnegie. 

WABASH. Public Library, $20,000, for building, 
from Andrew Carnegie. 

—5,000 volumes, from Women's 
ciation. 

WASHINGTON Public Library, 
building, from Andrew Carnegie. 


Library Asso- 


$15,000, for 


IOWA. 
BURLINGTON Public Library, 
Philip M, Crapo. 

CEDAR RAPIDS. Public Library, 
building, from Andrew Carnegie. 

CENTERVILLE. Public Library, 25,000, 
building and site, from ex-Gov. F. M. 

DAVENPORT Public Library, 


$20,000, from 


$50,000, for 
for 
Drake. 

$25,000, for 
to $75,000, 


Library, 
for 


from 


building, increasing former gift 
from Andrew Carnegie. 

DUBUQUE. Carnegie-Stout Free 
$50,000, from Andrew Carnegie. 

—Site for building offered by Andrew Carnegie, 
valued at $17,000, from F. D. Stout. 
FAYETTE. Upper Iowa University, $25,000, 
from Andrew Carnegie. 

FORT DODGE. Public Library, $30,000, 
building, from Andrew Carnegie. 

GRINNELL. Stewart Library, building, costing 
$15,000, from Joel Stewart. 

—Site for building, from Congregational Church, 
$4,000, by citizens of Grinnell. 

IOWA FALLS. Public Library, building, 
E. 8S. Ellsworth. 

MOUNT VERNON. Cornell College, $40,000, for 
building, from Andrew Carnegie. 

MUSCATINE. Public Library, building, to cost 
about $30,000, by P. M. Musser. 


KANSAS. 


CITY. Railroad Library and Reading 
The A., T. & S. Fé Co. fitting up 


$15,000, for 


DODGE 
Room. 
library and reading room. 

FORT SCOTT. Public Library, 
building, from Andrew Carnegie 
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KANSAS CITY. Public Library, $6,000, from 
Mrs. Sarah Richart. 

LAWRENCE. Public Library, $25,000, for build- 
ing, from Andrew Carnegie. 





KENTUCKY, 
LEXINGTON. Stage College, $50,000, from 
James K. _ Patterson 








LOUISIANA. 


NEW ORLEANS. Public Library, $10,000 and 
books, from Abram Holker. 





MAINE. 


BANGOR Public Library, $18,347.26, toward 
building, fromm A. D. Mason 

—Site, costing $7,500, from Nathan C. Ayer. 

BELFAST. Free Library, $3,000, from Albert 
Crane. 

BRUNSWICK. Bowdoin College, building, given 
by Gen. Thomas H. Hubbard, will cost over 


0,000. 

—$2,000, from John Clifford Brown, 
1,200, from unknown donor. 

FAIRFIELD. Public Library, bullding, to cost 
between $5,000 and $10,000, from E, J. Law- 
rence. 

FARMINGTON. Public Library Association, 
$10,000, for building, from Hon. Isaac Cutler. 

LEWISTON. Public Library, $50,000, for build- 
ing, from Andrew Carnegie. 


MARYLAND. 


CUMBERLAND. Public Library, $25,000, for 
building, from Andrew Carnegie. 

HAGERSTOWN. Washington County Free LI- 
brary, $50,000, from B. F. Newcomer. 


M ASSACHUSETTS, 


AMHERST. Amherst College, $500, from John 
8S. Brayton. 

BOSTON. Lang Memorial Library, free public 
library, by B. J. Lang. 

—Public Library, $4,000, from Abram E. Cutter. 

~—599 volumes, from the Boston School Com- 
mittee, 

—6097 volumes, from Allen A. Brown. 

—576 volumes, from the Oliver Ditson Company. 

CAMBRIDGE. Harvard University, $10,000, 
from ex-Gov. Roger Wolcott. 

1,250, from Prof. A. C. Coolidge. 
00, from J. Harvey Treat. 
500, from Mrs. Emil E. Hammer. 

1,920 volumes, from Edward Ray Thompson of 
Troy, N. Y. 

~700 volumes from the library of James Ruas- 
sell Lowell. 

-—49 volumes, from the J. C. Ayer Company. 

—817 volumes, from Mrs. John E. Hudson. 

—250 volumes, from Henry C. Warren. 

—Public Library, 550 volumes, from Cyrus Wood- 
man, 

—Art works, valued at $500, from Nathaniel 
Cushing Nash. 

CLINTON. Public Library, $25,000, for build- 
ing, from Andrew Carnegie. 

CONWAY. Field Memorial Library, building, 
to cost $100,000, from Marshall Field. 

FAIRHAVEN. Millicent Library, Fairhaven 
Waterworks, valued at from $100,000 to $125,- 
000, from Henry H. Rogers. 

GROVELAND. Public Library, $5,000, from 
John G. B. Adams. 

HINSDALE. Public Library. $5,000, from John 
W. Curtice. 

LYNN. Free Public Library, building, from be- 
quest of Mrs, Elizabeth Shute. 

—Large Caza painting, by Mora, from Joseph 

. Smith. 

—Copy of Venus of Milo, from Charles W. Bu- 
bier. 

MALDEN. Public Library, $125,000, from Elisha 
D. Converse. 

MILTON. Public Library, $2,000; from ex-Goy. 
Roger Wolcott. 

NEWBURYPORT. Public Library, $20,000, from 
John Rand Spring. 

500 from Scephen W. Marston. 

—$3,000 from E. 8, rmgeg: 

NORTH ADAMS. Public Li 
decorations, from William Arthur Gallup. 

PETERSHAM, Public Library, $12,000, from 
Lucy F. Willis. 

PLYMOUTH. Public Library, building to cost 
about $20,000, from the heirs of late William 
G. Russell. 

SALEM. Public Library, $10,000, from Walter 
8. Dickson. 
SOMERVILLE. Public Library, $4,000, from 

Mrs. Harriet Minot Laughlin. 

SPRINGFIELD. City Library, $70,000, from the 
estate of David Ames Wells. 

SUNDERLAND. Public Library, $10,000, from 
John L. Graves. 

SWANSEA. Public Library, building, from 


Frank Shaw Stevens. 
WOBURN. Eunice Thompson Memorial Library, 
Jonathan Thompson of Woburn, about F eae 2 
WORCESTER. American Antiquarian ety, 
000, given by John C. B. Davis of Washing- 
on, D. C.; Horace Davis of San Francisco, and 
Andrew McF. Davis of Cambridge. 


—Clark University, $150,000, from Jonas G. 
Clark. 





rary, furnishings and 





MICHIGAN. 


ALBION. Albion College, $10,000, ffom Mrs. C. 
T. Gassett. 
ANN ARBOR, Ladies’ Library Association, 

,000, from Mrs. L. M. Palmer, 

—University of Michigan, 1,600 reprises from 
Mrs. Rebecca A. Hench. 

DELRAY. Public Library, 15,000," for a public 
library, from the Solvay Process Company. 

DETROIT. Public Library, 477 volumes 
1,932 pamphlets, from heirs late Gov. John J. 
Bagley. 

—418 volumes and 1,435 pamphlets, from Herbert 
Bowen 

GRAND RAPIDS, Public Library, $150,000, for 
a building, from Martin A. Ryerson 

IRON MOUNTAIN. Public Lens, ary, $15,000, for 
building, from Andrew Carn 

20,000, for build- 


ISHPEMING. Public Library, 
ing, from Andrew Carnegie. 
ea Public Library, 570,000 for a build- 
from Andrew Carneg . 
~ gy Public Library, $5,000, toward 
eal , from anonymous donor, 
MUSKEGON Hackley Public Library, $25,000, 
from Charles Hen kley. 


SAULT STE. MAR Public Library, $30,000, 
for building, from Andrew Carnegie. 





MINNESOTA, 


CLOQUET. Public Lé , site for building, 
valued at $2,600, from uet Lumber Com- 


vbitirn. a Be Libary, $25,000, for « 
MANKATO, Public library, ary $10,000, for build- 
ee tad Carnegie. 
Public cee. $00,000, for 
from ex-Gov. J. 


orishas "Public $05,000, For build 
a ene o toward purchase at J. J. Hill, 


, from friends of 
«ncn, trom 0. Dante Denchew Aanneie- 
$8 photographs of paintings and @ large cast of 


witty Eh ores SSyeuman Bree Library, $8,000, 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Fisk Associati 
NATCHEZ, Library on, $25,000, 


from Mrs. Christian 
3.000 and 6 building to cost $10,000 trom Mrs. 








YAZOO. Public building to cost $25,- 
from Mrs. 
—$1, from Mgs. 5 Gardner. 
MISSOURI. 


DE SOTO. Railroad Library, $1,000, from Miss 
Helen Gould. |, $25,000 for build 
Ldbrary, $25,000, for 
from Jar- 












AU GUST 3, 





PITTSFIELD. Public Library, building, from 
Josiah Carpenter. 

RIDGE. Ingalls Memorial Library, $1,000, from 
Hon, Ezra 8. Stearns. 


NEW JERSEY ° 


JERSEY CITY. Free Public Library, 819 vol- 
umes and 381 pamphlets, from widow of Dr. 
Ss. W. Clark. 

MONTCLAIR. Public Library, 
building, from Andrew Carnegie 

NEWARK. Free Public Library, 1,125 pert- 
odicals and pamphlets, from three persons 

PERTH AMBOY. Public Library, $20,000, for 
building, from Andrew Carnegie. 

—Site for Public Library building, from J. C 
McCoy. 
$1,000, from Adolph Lewisohn. 

PRINCETON l’rinceton University, cash ag- 
gregating $16,000, from various sources. 

—2.730 volumes and 860 pamphiets, from Prof 

William Henry Green. 

1,000 volumes, from Samuel Miller Breckin- 

ridge. 

310 volumes, from D. H. Smith. 

255 volumes, from Prof. Henry Van Dyke 

TRENTON. Public Library, books, forming the 
Women's Christian Temperance Union Li- 
brary, to Public Library. 

—2,500 volumes, comprising books not already 
in library, from Ferdinand W. Roebling. 


NEW MEXIC 0. 
ALBUQUERQUE. Free Public Library, build- 
ing, valued at $25,000, from J. 8S. Reynolds 

—-$2,000, raised by popular subscription. 





$30,000, for 








NEW YORK. 


ALBANY Young Men's Association Library— 
Pruyn Branch Library. Building, furniture, 
and equipment, about $20,000, from Mrs. Wiil- 
jam G. Rice. 

—$525, from various persons. 

ANGELICA. Free Library, $12,000, for build- 
ing, from Mrs. Frank Smith. 

—Lot for building, from. Frank 8. Smith. 

BROOKLYN. The Brooklyn Library, Jams 
A. H. Bell of hie estate, estimated at $1).- 
000; also 1,523 volumes, collected since he 
gave his library of 10,425 volumes. 

—Long Island Historical Soctety, $6,500, for 
the ‘‘ Storrs Memorial Fund,’’ raised by pup- 
ular subscription. 

—$1,000, from Richard S. Storrs, D. D. 

CALDWELL, Lake George. De Witt C. Hay 
Library Association, $15,300, C. M. and 5t. 
Paul R. R. stock, and $2,000 in Duluth and 
Iron Range R. R. stock, to be held in trust, 
the income to be spent. 

CATSKILL. Pvblic Library, $20,000, for build- 
ing from Andrew Carnegie. 

COHOES. Public Library, $25,000, for bulld- 
ing, from Andrew Carnegie. 

GLOVERSVILLE. Public Library, $25,000, for 
building, from Andrew Carnegie. 

GREENE, Public Library, $20,000, for build- 
ing, from William H. and James H. Moor> 
HEMPSTEAD, L. I. Public Library, $25,000, 

for building, from Andrew Carnegie. 

HOMER. Public Library, $10,000, for building, 
from. George W. Phillips. 

ITHACA, Cornell University, $12,000, from Mrs. 
Roswell P. Flower. 

—$1,126, toward printing catalogue of the Dante 
collection, from Willard Fiske. 

—$2,000, from C. H. Howland. Class of 1901. 

—$575, for the increase of the White Historical 
Library, from Andrew D. White. 

—330 volumes from family late Prof. 8. G. 
Williams. 

—800 S cen from Theodore Stanton. Class 
of '76. 

JOHNSTOWN. Public Library, $20,000, for 
Lutiding, from Andrew Carnegie. 

MIDDLETOWN. Thrall Library, bequest of 
ig for building, from Mrs. 8, Marietta 

rall. 

MOUNT VERNON. Public Library, $35,000, for 
building, from Andrew Carnegie. 

NEW ROCHELLE. Public Library, $25,000, for 
building. from Andrew Carnegie. 

NEW YORK CITY. American Geographical So- 

\ cisty, $4,456 to building fund, from various 











persons. 
—American Institute of Electrical Besinecrs, 
Latimer Clark collection, from Dr. 8. 8. 
Wheeler. 


—American Museum of Natural History, 4,559 
volumes, from Gen. Egbert L. Viele. 

—3,166 volumes, from New York Ecumenical 
Ccuncil. 

—243 volumes and 33 pamphlets, from Frederick 
A. Constable. 

—45 rare volumes on mineralogy, from Ernest 
Schernikow. 

—'' Garden Library '’ of 2,279 volumes, from the 
New York Southern Society. 

—Columbia University, $10,000, from ‘A Friend 
of the University” 

—— from “* A Friend of the University,”’ 
‘or special purposes. 

2,250, from William 8. Schermerhorn. 

— Deposit of the library of the Holland So- 
clety 

—General Theological Seminary, 2,700 volumes, 
from C. C. Haight. 

—1,000 volumes, from Prof. William B. Potter. 

~Books to the valua of $5,850, from the Soclety 
for Promoting Religion and Learning. 

~—Mechanics’ Institute Library, $5,000, from 
estate of Charles P. Haughan. 

—New York Free Circulating Library, $20,000, 
from Oswald Ottendorfer. 

—$11,250, from Proudfit estate. 

—Public Li —Astor, Lenox, and Tilden 
Foundations, 200,000, from Andrew Car- 


ne e 

- 304 volumes, from the Union League Club. 

—738 volumes, from Robert P. Porter. 

—6092 volumes, from the Misses Ely. 

~497 volumes, from Mrs. Gertrude King 
Schuyler. 

=e from estate of 5. V. BR. Town- 
send. 

—243 volumes, from Dr. R. G. Wiener. 

~—287 volumes, from H. V. and H. W. Poor, 

m4 volumes, — Wimend | antag ah > 

—Japanese engravings a chromo-xy! *, 
from Charlies Stewart Smith. git 

Library, $1,000, from Maria 


,004.86, from Charles H. Contoit. 
‘ashing ton Heights Free Library, $1,700, 
¥ ung. Men's. Christian Association, - $8,000, 
roan Wrodentet: a KE. Hyde. 
NEWARE Build 
NIAGARA ‘FALLS. ' Public y, 000, 
Library, $50, 


for w Carnegie. 
OXFORD. Library, from dren 
oun ae BU t= Corbin pant 4 
4 Andrew neeey, $1,000 
Ts bk Gi “or Ht 
ord Beecher residence, frax Dr John New 
pan, bg oh 9 Public Library, $20,000, for 
ee. nee Andrew Carnegie. 
~Ground for library site, from Peter B. Far- 


num. 
Library, 900 volumes 


of ay: 


: trom > ‘Winter Memorial 
Andrew Carnewie. $50,000, for 

—fis.coor with hte te —— @ site, from 
SYRACUSE “Public ° _ $200,000, for 

ce ie ht IS ens. 
Carnegie. 





NORTH CAROLINA. 
. $20,000, for build- 


960,000, for bulld- 


site Bee summa ubrary. 








—Public Library. 206 bound and 217 unbound 
volumes, from John G. White. 

CULL MUS. Vublic Library. $1,000, from James 
Kilbourne. 

CONNEAUT. Public Library. $100,000, for bulld- 
ing, from Andrew Carnegie. 

GREENVILLE. Public Libr 
building, from Andrew Carnegie 

MARIETTA. Marietta College. 18,712 volumes, 
by the Hon. R. M. Stimson. 

SHELBY Public Library $6,500, for public 
library, from Daniel 8. Marvin 

VAN WERT. Brumbach Library. New building. 
costing about $50,000, from family of the late 
John 3. Brumbach 








OREGON, 
PORTLAND. Library Association, $25,050, from 
daughters of the late Henry Failing. 
4), from John Wilson. 
rly 9,000 volumes, valued at $2,500, from 
Jo) in Wilson 
$1,100, by private subscription, by the Direc- 
tors. 









PENNSYL v ANI A. 


BRADDOCK, DUQUESNE, and HOMESTEAD. 

Carnegie Librartes. $1,000,000, from Andrew 
Carnegte. 

CARBONDALE. Public Library. 25,000, for 
building, from Andrew Carnegie. 

BASTON. Lafayette College. The Van Wickle 
Memorial Library Building, cost $30,000, from a 
legacy of Augustus S. Van Wickle 

~—Public Library. $50,000, for building, from 
Andrew Carnegie. 

Money to purchase a site for the building of- 
fered by Mr. Carnegie 

HUNTINGDON. $20,000, for building, from An- 
drew Carnegie 

IDLEWOOD. Chartiers Township Free Library. 
$1,500, from Andrew Carnegie. 

NEW CASTLE. Public Library. 
building, from Andrew Carnegie. 

PHILADELPHIA, Academy of Natural Sciences. 
$500,000, from Dr. Robert B. Lamborn 

—$75,000 and books, from Charles E. Smith. 

~—College of Physicians, $27,500 toward a 


$30,000, for 


‘Library Endowment Fund,’ raised through | 


the efforts of the President of the college, 
Dr. W. W. Keen, within a period of eighteen 
months. 

—2,466 volumes, from Dr. J. M. Da Costa. 

—1,500 volumes, from Dr. John Ashurst, Jr. 

~—272 volumes, from daughters of the late Dr. 
William T. Taylor. 

~The Franklin Institute. 844 volumes and 899 
penpals, from the late Charles E. Smith. 

ree Library. 1,215 volumes and 1,806 un- 
bound books, from Mrs. Annie Hockley. 

—464 volumes, from Mr. P, A. B. Widener. 

245 volumes, from estate of George B. Roberts. 

—Embossed type for the blind, from Dr. David 
Db, Wood. 

~—Historical Society of Pennsylvania. $5,000, from 
Mrs. Miffiln Wistar. 

-“"* from _Mrs, Ellen Wahr. 

500, from Carl Edelheim. 

—Library Company of Philadelphia, 900 volumes 
from Hon. Richard Vaux. 

—406 volumes, from Henry Carey Baird, 
~University of Pennsylvania. $1,750, from Class 
of 1889 

—$615, from Robert B. Buist. 

- _— volumes, from heirs of Robert B. Lam- 

orn 

—1,300 volumes, from contribations of friends. 

PHOENIXVILLE. Public Library. $15,000, for 
building, from Andrew Carnegie. 

READING. Public Library. $2,000, from friends. 

SHARON. Public Library. $25,000, for building, 
from Andrew Carnegie. 

WASHINGTON. Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege. $10,000 (added to the $560,000 given by her 
husband, William R. Thompson, for a new 
library building.) from Mrs.*Mary Thow Thomp- 
son of Pittsburg. 

—$30,000, toward building, from W. P. Thompson. 

WILKINSBURG. Public Library. $50,000, for 
building, from Andrew Carnegie. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


CFNTRAL FALLS. Adams Library. $35,000, 
from Stephen Ludlow Adams, 

NEWPORT. P.edwood Library. $1,000 from 
Miss Martha Maria Anderson. 

.000 from John Nicholas Brown. 

000 from Mrs. Orleana Ellery Redwood Pell. 
—316 volumes from Daniel B. Fearing. 
PROVIDENCE. Brown University The John 

Carter Brown Library of Americana previous 
to 1801, $1,000,000, $150,000 for a building and 
000 as an endowment fund. 
—$1,000 from William Goddard. 

» volumes from William Vail Kellen. 

— Public Library. $10,000 from Ada L. Steere. 
—$3,000, name of donor not made public. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


ABERDEEN. Alexander Mitchell Library, $15,- 
000, for building, from Andrew Carnegie. 

SIOUX FALLS. Public Library. $25,000, for 
bullding, from Andrew Carnegie. 


TENNESSEE. 


CHATTANOOGA. Public Library. $50,000, for 
building, from Andrew Carnegie. 

JACKSON. Public Library. $30,000, for build- 
ing, from Andrew Carnegie. 

MEMPHIS, Cossitt Library. 942 volumes and 
423 pamphlets, from Gen. Colton Greene. 





TEXAS. 


DALLAS. Public Library. 1,100 volumes. 

SAN ANTONIO. Carnegie Library. Books, val- 
ued at $3,500, from San Antonio Library Asso- 
ciation, 

WACO, Public Library. $1,000, by Andrew Car- 
negie, toward the library, 


UTAH, 
OGDEN. Public Library. $25,000, for a building, 
from Andrew Carnegie, 
SALT LAKE CITY. Free Public Library. $75,- 
000, to erect a free public brary, from John 
Q. Packard, 





VERMONT. 


MIDDLEBURY. Middlebury College. Building, 
from a bequest of Egbert Carr. 

WINDSOR. Library Association. $2,000, from 
Charles C. Beaman. 


VIRGINIA. 


HAMPTON. Hampton Normal and Industrial 
pastitene, Building, from Mrs. C. P. Hunt- 
LEXINGTON, Washington and Lee University. 
Law Library, from Prof. Vincent L. Bradford. 
NORFOLK. Public Library. $50,000, for a 
building, from Andrew Carnegie. 
—Seaboard Air Line Traveling Libraries, $1,000 
from Andrew Carnegte. 
RICHMOND, Public Library. $100,000, for a 
building, from Andrew Carnegie. 
WINCHESTER. Public Library. $250,000, trom 
Judge John Handley. 


WASHINGTON. 
SEATTLE. Public Library. $200,000, for build- 
TACOMA. Public Library $50,000, for building 
Andrew Carnegie. 4 . 








WEST VIRGINIA. 


WHEELING. Public Library. f 
butiding, from Andrew Carnegie. ae. © 


WISCONSIN. 


ASHLAND. Voagts Library. Bequest, valued 
@t $60,000; also income of $1,200 a year, from 
Mrs. Vaughn- is of Chicago. 

DE Sane, Public . $2,000, from A. GQ. 


‘ells. 
For bullding, from Andrew Carnegic. © 
a Public Lib 30,000, for 
Seine tin, Andrew Sars 
Zene 'S . from F. 8. Eldred. 
K au M. Simmons Library. 
ree ot furniture, costing about $150,000, 










Commission. $35, 


of Milwaukee. 
aioe of 268 


rps 


AR, $75,000, 


1901. 


ary. $15,000, for | 





“As Ithees. See Us’’ 


“DAYS LIKE 
THESE” 


By the author of “ Chimmie Fadden.” 


is about the best story of actual American 
life that bas been printed during a century.’’ 
Boston Times, 


“DAYS LIKE THESE 


is a thoroughly interesting study of American 
life.”"— Boston Transcript. 


“DAYS LIKE THESE 


is one of the most successful in a series of 
successful novels.’’— Boston Gazette. 


“DAYS LIKE THESE 


is a realistic reproduction of New York life, 
in a plot of interest and originality.’’— Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 


“DAYS LIKE THESE 


is a sincere product of sympathetic realism.’’ 
—Philadelphia Times. 


“DAYS LIKE THESE 


is undeniably’ clever, and has that desirable 
quality, readableness.” 
—Philadelphia Record. 


“DAYS LIKE THESE 


is full of varied interest.’’—Chicago Post. 


“DAYS LIKE THESE 


is strong in every line, interesting in every 
page.’’—Chicago Journal. 


“DAYS LIKE THESE 


is a strong human novel, faithful to the life.’’ 
—Chicago Dial. 


“DAYS LIKE THESE 


is altogether the brightest of Mr. Townsend’s 
books.” —San Francisco Argonaut, 


“DAYS LIKE THESE 


is a pitiless arraignment of modern society, 
strong in its character.’’—Baltimore Sun. 


‘DAYS LIKE THESE 


is a really great work, clever, satirical, sensi- 
ble."”"—Buffalo Times. 


“DAYS LIK 
THESE” 


by EDWARD W. TOWNSEND 
$1.50 


HARPER @ BROTHERS 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


$4-00 WORTH 
of Music 


FREE 
Ifans Sue 


To make you familiar with the Stand- 
ard Masical Association and its ob- 
ject, (which is to supply music at the low- 
est possible price,) we will send four 
musical compositions to any ad- 
dress on receipt of ten cents. Rl gy ee of 
these selections are copyrighted, and 
cannot be bought in any music store for 
less than ome dollar. All we require 
is that you send your name and address— 
and tem cents in stamps for tage 
and wrapping. Mention this paper 
when writing. 


THE STANDARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION, 
80 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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SHEBOYGAN. Public Lib 5 
= ; x . rary. $25,000, for 

SUPERIOR. Public Library. $50,000, for build- 
ing, ton Andrew Carnegie. 





BRITISH rage. o OR DOMINION 


VANCOUVER. Public cheney, $50,600, 
butldt: from Andrew Carnegie. 7” 
MONTREAL. — Untversity. $14,000, from 
Mra. Peter Redpath. 
—$i,300, from estates of the late Sir J. William 
won and Dr. George Dawson, from certain 
of the Goverunes of the Universities. 
as Meg? for Inw ration ay eo yy of travel. 
thraries, fam’ late Hugh 
McLennan. : 


OPTAWA. Ontario. Public Library, 000, 
bul from Andrew oie ea 
WIN Ontarto. Public “tibrary. $20,000, 
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BOOKS AND MEN, 

vh t volt f Yi 

‘rhe jast volume o 
Cynaite Thornton edition of the works 
* of the Sisters Bronté has just 
come from Charles Scribner's Sons. It in- 
cludes Mrs. Gaskell’s “ Life of Charlotte 
Bronté.”’ There will be many readers who 
will be pleased to hear that this edition, 


” which is edited by Temple Scott and B. W. 


Willett, includes the passages in “‘ The 
Life’ which Mr. Clement Shorter saw fit 
to omit from the edition edited by him and 
published in this country by Harper & 
Brothers. Without discussing the question 
of good taste, which evidently inspired Mr. 
Shorter in refraining from giving the de- 
tails of the shortcomings of Miss Bronté's 
brothers as originally set forth, it is inter- 
esting to note that he comes in for a bit of 
gevere criticism at the hands of the edi- 
tors of the later edition, who are of the 
opinion that Mr. Shorter in his ‘‘ Charlotte 
Bronté and Her Circle’ in some instances 
“simply represents the views of Mr. Nich- 
olls, who is, of course, prejudiced, espe- 
eially as he did not like Mrs. Gaskell.” 
They say, or, rather, Mr. Willett says, for 
we have learned that Mr: Scott had nothing 
to do with “ The Life”: ‘ 
r. Short- 
FE A mes ng ag ag oe og A wis state- 
ment on p. 464—that he “ had gathered from 
Mrs, Gaskell’ that Charlotte Bronté's mar- 
riage had been an unhappy one, whereas 
Mrs. Gaskell speaks of it In such terms as 
“the too short, almcst perfect happiness 
of her nine months of wedded life,” and 
quotes Charlotte’s last words, “Oh! I 
am rot going to die, am 1? e will not 
separate us; we have been so happy!"’ Had 
Mr. Shorter not read Mrs. Gaskell when he 
wrote thus, or did he deliberately misre- 
present her? Either alternative is apt to 
engender mistrust in him as a biographer, 
and, as a matter of fact, there are other 
cases in which he fails to do justice to his 
predecessors, or to state the case fairly. 
ame: . 

R ti’ In an edition limited 
‘ auane at ae », to 310 numbered copies 

eon hand-made paper, 
bearing the water mark of the Elsten 
Press, has just been published its third 
issue, a reprint of Dante Gabriel Rossetti's 
sonnet-sequence, ‘‘The House of Life.” 
The volume contains a page 10% by 8 inches 
in size, each sonnet being set on a separate 
page and without the usual division into 
parts, in wide floral borders, engraved from 
original woodcut designs by H. M. O’Kane, 
which are repeated throughout the volume. 
The book contains over a hundred initial 
letters, two and a half inches square; these 
letters being perfectly plain and printed in 
unbroken heavy black, which stands out 
strikingly against a floral background, so 
patterned in a fainter shade of black as to 
form a gray background, as do the page bor- 
ders. Each sonnet also shows a narrow 
border directly under it. The text is print- 
ed in a dignified, effective letter, not over- 
black, which also-contrasts favorably with 
the color of the initials. The double title 
page is striking, all particulars as to the 
book’s issue being contained in its colophon, 
which is entirely without ornament. The 
title of the book is set In unusual fashion, 
one page showing the name of the sonnet- 
sequence, the other that of its author. 
These pages are treated as one, showing 
floral borders, wider as to the side and top 
margins than the page borders, in which 
are set panels closely diapered with an in- 
tertwined vine and flower, which, being 
finer and closer together than the design of 
the border, is darker. The volume also 
contains a beautiful opening miniature, 
about 6 inches square, set in the same bor- 
der as the sonnets, which was cut on the 
wood by Mr. O'Kane. It shows a land- 
scape and two figures, one of which is 
reading from an open book. The book has 
been printed entirely from type on a hand- 
press by Mr. Clarke Conwell at the Elston 
Press, Meadow Lane, New Rochelle, and 
was finished in July, the present volume 
being in many ways an advance over the 
earlier issues of the press. 


Book collectors and others 

Enemies interested will be glad to know 
of Leatherof a little shilling pamphlet to 
Bindings. be issued by Messrs. Bell & 
Sons of London, which will 

contain the Report of the Committee on 
Leathers for Bookbinding, which was ap- 
pointed last year by the Society of Arts. 
The report has just been published in the 
Society's journal, where it occupies about 
eighteen pages. The committee has de- 
cided that while modern leather is not so 
durable as formerly, some of the blame 
for the premature decay of bindings must 
be borne by librarians and collectors. The 
portion of the committee appointed to 
deal with the scientific side of the ques- 
tion has decided that gas is one of the 
most baneful influences to which books in 
binding can be subjected; no doubt be- 
cause of the sulphuric and sulphurous acid 
in gas fumes. Tobacco smoke is most 
harmful, while light and especially direct 
sunlight, and hot air are so harmful that 
it is impossible to insist too strongly upon 
the necessity for moderate temperature 
and thorough ventilation. The primary 
cause of decay, however, lies in the dete- 
rioration of the leather; many of the mod- 
ern.methods of tanning, dyeing, and finish- 
ing being strongly condemned. The com- 
mittee found evidences of decay in the 
bindings of all periods represented; but the 
books bound during the last eighty to one 
hundred years show far greater traces 
of decay than those of an earlier date. 
Some bindings show decay at the end of 
five or ten years; the poor condition of calf 
bindings being due more to the thinness 
of the leather than to its quality. Modern 
leathers dyed by the aid of sulphuric acid 
are all condemned. ‘‘In the main the in- 
jury for which the bookbinder and manu- 
facturer are responsible is due to ignor- 
ance of the effect of the means employed to 


quired for binding, rather than to the in- 
tentional production of an inferior article.” 
ae 


The late John Fiske, his- 
Anecdote of torian, philosopher, and es~ 
John Fiske. sayist, says a writer in the 
current Book Buyer, was 
one of the most delightful of companions. 
He never posed as an instructor and his in- 
tellectual modesty was such that he would 
receive the crude suggestions of the ignor- 
ant and the misinformation of the half in- 
structed with the most respectful consid- 
eration and without the trace of a omile. 
He was fond of mingling with people in 
the humbler walks of life. He told the 
writer that he once stayed for a while in 
a London lodging house where the land- 
lady was an elderly woman married to an 
aspiring young fellow. He, Fiske, made 
it a custom to walk into the kitchen just 
before his hour of retiring and have a 
talk with the couple over his mug of beer. 
The weight of the conversation was always 
carried by the young fellow amid frequent 
interruptions from his wife such as: 
“Don't be so free with the gentleman, 
Thomas! Those are matters for clever 
people, and you know you're not clever, 
Thomas." But Thomas was not to be con- 
trolled, 

One evening he said to Fiske: ‘I like 
you even if you are an American, and in 
fact I bear the Americans no grudge for 
getting away from us so far as that goes, 
but it was the nasty time you took to do 
it that I don’t approve.” 

Fiske pleaded his ignorance. 

“Why,” said Thomas, “it was when we 
were occupied with that blooming Crimean 
war, and so, of course, we couldn't prop- 
erly attend to you.” 

Fiske gravely admitted that it was per- 
haps inconsiderate for Adams, Washing- 
ton, and other leaders of the Revolution 
not to have taken a period when the Brit- 
ish Government was so preoccupied, and 
the evening ended in perfect harmony. 


The New Dent Further particulars have 
Bible. been received concerning 
the edition of the English 
Bible which J. M. Dent & Co. of London 
have in preparation for publication in their 
Temple Classics. As was announced in a 
cable dispatch to THe Times SATURDAY RE- 
view, the Bishop of Ripon has written the 
opening volume, which will be entitled “ In- 
troduction to the Study of Holy Script- 
ure,” The publishers explain that their 
scheme in issuing the Bible in twenty-four 
little 16mo. volumes is “to make the 
‘Temple Bible’ a vade mecum for Script- 
ure students of all shades of belief, but the 
special mouthpiece of no one of them in 
particular.” The first two books to be is- 
sued will be Genesis, edited by Prof. A. H. 
Sayce, amd Exodus, edited by Prof. A. R. 8S. 
Kennedy. The other volumes, with their 
editors, will be Leviticus, Prof. Paterson; 
Numbers, Prof. G. Buchanan Gray; Deu- 
teronomy, Prof. G. Wilkins; Joshua and 
Judges, the Rev. A. W. Greenup, M. A.; 
First, Second Samuel, James Sime, M. A.; 
First, Second Kings, Prof. J. Robertson; 
First, Second Chronicles, Archdeacon 
Hughes-Games; Job and Ruth, Prof. J. 
Estlin Carpenter; Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Esther, the Rev. J. Wilson Harper, D. D.; 
Isaiah, Prof. A. B. Davidson; Jeremiah and 
Lamentations, Prof. E. Tyrell Green; 
Ezekiel, the Rev. O. C. Whitehouse, D. D.; 
Daniel and Minor Prophets, the Rev. R. 
Sinker, D. D.; Matthew and Mark, the 
Dean of Ely; The Johannine Books, Canon 
Benham; The Earlier Pauline Epistles, 
Prof. Vernon Bartlett; The Later Pauline 
Epistles, «rof. H. C. G. Moule; Acts and 
the Pastoral Epistles, Prof. B. B. Warfield; 
Hebrews and the General Epistles, Prof. 
J. Herkless; Ecclesiasticus, Prof. 8. Mac- 
aulay Jackson. The names of the editors 
of Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of 
Solomon, and of Luke, are to be announced 
later. The inclusion of one book from the 
Apocrypha Is described as “‘ experimental,” 
and the remaining apocryphal books may 
be added to the scheme. 
cons 


A correspondent of I 

PRE * A Corriere di Napoli recently 

“had an interview with 

Emile Zola in which the famous French 

novelist emphatically denied that his forth- 

coming novel, ‘‘ Justice,’ will be the story 

of the Dreyfus case. It will, however, 
deal with a judicial error: 


I do not believe in absolute felicity, which 
is not attainable; but believe that all 
social injustices might be attenuated, and, 
therefore, I trust to science to create a 
sentiment of truth. I have a great venera- 
tion for Tolstoi, but I do not agree with 
him ‘on one important point. He rests on 
the Gospel. Now, the Gospel is also to me 
very beautiful, but I belteve that future 
morality must be founded on scientific 
psychology. The affaire has taught me 
that it is necessary to reconstruct the moral 
question from its yer base, and my next 
romance, “ Vérité,”” will tend to that. In it 
I shall study primary and secondary in- 
struction in France. I shall be active be- 
tween pupils and masters, and shall ex- 

lain my ideas on the education problem. 


n the first part I shall describe the sad* 


effects of present-day education; in the 
second, education as it ought to be. My 
next work will be “ Justice.” It will treat 
of a judicial error; but I shall try not to 
make any allusion to the affaire. The 
action will not take place in military cir- 
cles. It will give me a motive to show 
my supreme ideal—the end of war, the 
victory of the spirit of justice over mili- 
tarism, the United States of Europe, the 
dream of Victor Hugo. You will be aston- 
ished that I join Victor Hugo. I am, per- 
haps, more romantic than you thought. 


The Sphere of London, in 
speaking of the Oxford sojourn 
of Miss Louise Imogen Guiney, 
the well-known Boston poet and essayist, 
says that she has a considerable band of 
admirers in England, where her poems, 
“England and Yesterday,’’ have been pub- 
lished by Grant Richards, and a volume 
of her essays, “ Patrins,’’ has just been 


Brief 
Personals. 


' ; - em 
issued. ‘‘‘ Patrins,’ continues the writer 
in The Sphere, “contains one of Miss 
Guiney's most remarkable literary efforts. 
‘ An inquirendo into the wit and other good 
parts of his late Majesty, King Charles II.’ 
Here we have a hundred pages in which 
are contained quite an extraordinary num- 
ber of the bright and witty sayings of 
the second Charles. Miss Guiney has here 
written one of the best essays in litera- 
ture, The author may possible remain in 
England at least two years in pursuit of 
her Vaughan studies.” 

*,"Few of the strangers that attended the 
dedication of the Margaret Fuller Memo- 
rial at Point 0’ Woods seem to have dis- 
covered in the dim and modest background 
of that company the presence of one of 
the youngest and newest writers of the 
day, Miss M. Louise Forsslund, who was 
bern on the south shore of Cong Island, 
and who has laid the most striking scenes 
of her novel, “‘ The Story of Sarah,” on the 
very beach that witnessed the wreck of 
the Elizabeth in 1850, and the last, hideous 
hours of Margaret Fuller's life. 

*.*Arthur Bird of Sidney, N. Y., who 
has published books, and is the editor of 
The Sidney Record, has originated a pro- 
ject at that place of presenting Admiral 
Cervera a loving cup “as a mark of ap- 
preciation of his kindness to Hobson and 
his little band of heroes.’’ The leading 
business men of Sidney have joined Mr. 
Bird in support of his interesting under- 
taking. 

*,.*Valerii Briusov, in his very valuable 
paper on what hag been accomplished in 
Russian literature during the last twelve 
months, says that among tales the “ Trio” 
of Maxim Gorky must be recognized as 
the most remarkable. “He draws in it,” 
continues M. Briusov, ‘the fate of three 
boys who have grown up in an alley in 
the midst of poor people, murderers, and 
thieves. One.of the boys, Ilya, is always 
seeking for truth; he possesses capacity, 
and endeavors to fight his way to a pure 
life—to live in such a way that no one can 
look down upon him. The second, Pavel, 
is a meditative and poetic soul. When he 
grows up he loves a girl named Viera 
with all the blindness of passion; he mar- 
ries her, and she, wishing to help him, 
robs a tradesman and is sent’ to prison. 
The third, Yakov, is an unconscious phil- 
osopher; even when a ®y he surprises his 
companions by his questions, wishing to 
ascertain whence everything comes. In 
the tale are all forms of sin and crime, but 
one poor woman inquires, ‘Who will re- 
member God, if it is not the sinners?’ 
The style is unequal, Some portions of 
the story are artistically perfect, others 
insipid. It is unfinished.” 

*,.*The Academy of London has offered a 
prize for the best quotation applicable to 
the present state of the Liberal Party. The 
prize quotation is taken from Franklin's 
side remarks at the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence: ‘‘ We must all hang 
together, or assuredly we shall all hang 
separately."’ 

*,*Ella Middleton Tybout, one of the new 
Lippincott authors, is a native of Delaware, 
and the foundation of her recent story, 
“The Intervention of Gran'par,’’ was laid 
there some years ago. She writes: ‘“‘ It was 
simply the result of one of many visits to 
the open air religious services held each 
year by the negro population and called 
‘camp meetings.’ My literary experience 
has been slight, owing to many demands on 
my time, although I have always written 
more or less for my own amusement and 
the entertainment of my friends.” 

*,*It may interest the admirers of 
‘“* Festus,’ of which, together with its au- 
thor, who fs still living, there seems to be 
signs of a revival, to learn that the 
sculptor, Albert Toft, has just completed 
in his studio, in Chelsea, England, a bust 
in bronze of Philip James Bailey, the ven- 
erable author of “ Festus,’’ which is in- 
tended to be placed in the poet's native 
town of Nottingham. “ Festus" was first 
published as long ago as 1839, when Mr. 
Bailey was only twenty-three years of age. 
Since then the work has run through eleven 
editions in England, and more than thirty 
in this country. 

*,.*George Kennan’s unceremonious ex- 
pulsion from the Russian Empire has dl- 
rected public attention to his book, ‘ Sibe- 
ria and the Exile System,’’ which startled 
the world ten years ago by its revelation 
of the way political offenders were treated 
by the Czar. As a serial in The Céntury 
the same material had caused a veritable 
sensation. Copies of the magazine circu- 
lated-in the Czar’s dominions reached their 
destination with whole pages blacked out 
by the censor. The book has not lost its 
interest in the past decade, and even before 
Mr. Kennan’s summary ejectment from St. 
Petersburg it had been selling better than 
for several years past. It is understood 
that certain reforms have been effected in 
the Siberian penal system, the necessity of 
which was pointed out in this work. 

*,*Although Prof. Peter Guthrie Tait, who 
has just died in England, was better known 
in the world of science than he was in that 
of literature, an anecdote of him related by 
J. M. Barrie in his pleasant little book, 
“An Edinburgh Eleven,"’ may not be out 
of place. Mr. Barrie says that ‘“ when R. 
L. Stevenson’s memoir of the late Mr. 
Fleeming Jenkin was published Tait said 
at great length that he did not like it; he 
would have had the sketch by a scientific 
man. But though scientists may be the 
only men nowadays who have anything to 
say, they are also the men who can’t say 
it. Scientific men out of their sphere know 
for a fact that novels are not true. So they 
draw back from novelists who write biog- 
raphy. Prof. Tait and Mr. Stevenson are 
both men of note, who walk different ways, 
and when they meet neither likes to take 
the curbstone.” 

*,*The London publishing house of Green- 
ing & Co., which is about to bring out a 


novel dealing with Moslem life and charac- 
ter, has received the following communi- 


cation: 
Monsteur Greening 
who make books 


Cecil 
Court Charing Cross. Road. 
Monsieur 
harem tn Constantinople an cur’ sonas Boke 
nstantinople an our - 
tan Abdul Aziz. If ves write one word to 
abuse grant man and make a mock our 
harem I make our Seraskier speak to your 
King who put you in prison. 
r 
Abdul Ali Mahomet. 
*,.*The first two chapters of Rufus Rock- 
well Wilson's “ Rambles in Colonial By- 
ways" were written last. The remainder 
of the manuscript was finished and ready 
for the printer when Mr. Wilson chanced to 
pay a visit to Gardiner’s Island and the isl- 
ands roundabout, and was prompted by what 
he saw -to write an account of a little- 
known corner of Colonial America. These 
chapters, added at the last moment, are a 
delightful introduction to a delightful book. 


SL TTS 
Some More Rubnsiyat.* 


This volume of quatrains, supposedly 
from the Persian, fully sets forth the Ori- 
ental idea of the joys of the natural world 
and the impossibility of comprehending the 
Divine, of the existence of which, however, 
there must be no doubt. In many cases 
the quatrains are more or less literal, par- 
aphrased versions of McCarthy’s prose 
translation of the “‘ Rubaiyat" of Omar 
Khayyam; others produce a more or less 
perfect illusion of originality. In senti- 
ment, force, and imagery they carry on the 
thread of philosophy which runs through 
all the vagrant fancies of the old tent- 
maker. Following the quatrain of Omar, 
in which the reader is told not to worry 
about the hereafter, the author continues: 


As we know eer, how can we explain? 

Add naught to nothing, how much is the 
gain? 

We came from nothing, and to it return; 

Take naught from nothing, what will then 
remain? 


In fact, the author has evidently taken 
the most striking and positive thoughts of 
the Persian poet, and expanded, qualified, 
or expatiated upon the idea therein. The 
book has a handsome setting. The text, 
printed from old-fashioned full-faced type, 
is presented upon tinted pages surrounded 
by border designs in purple showing clus- 
tering grapes and running vines. There 
are several illustrations explanatory or 
symbolic of the verses. 

i a a ne 


The House De Mailly.* 


There is a mine of romance in the history 
of France of the eighteenth century, and 
into this Miss Margaret Horton Potter has 
successfully delved, Interwoven with a 
love story, there is much historical data 
in her novel which places it above a mere 
tale of the hour. 

It begins with a graphic picture of the 
intrigues and social life of the Court under 
Louis XV., where the hero, the Count de 
Mailly, is unfortunately in love with his 
cousin, Mme. de Chateauroux, the favorite 
of the King, who banishes the presumptu- 
ous young nobleman. The second portion 
of the book tells of the hero's sojourn in 
America, and gives an account of Colonial 
days, and of a delightful maiden who's 
heart is won by Claude de Mailly. 

The third; and most dramatic part of the 
novel, describes the return of Claude with 
his American wife to the French Court, 
the death of the de Chateauroux, and the 
passion of Louis XV. for the virtuous 
Countess de Mailly, who is placed in @ 
position of great danger through the King’s 
infatuation. Richelieu is depicted as ute 
terly unscrupulous, and the individuality 
of the weak and selfish monarch is mi- 
nutely recorded. 

That this cleverly written book is the 
work of a girl of twenty seems almost in- 
credible. The carefully elaborated plot, 
the vivid scene painting of the times in 
which the story is placed, the literary 
style, the character studies, all bespeak 
mature thought and the skill of a veteran 
rather than of a novice. 





The Road to Ridgeby’s.* 


In the last pages of Frank Burlingame 
Harris's story, the hero, Newton Millis, re- 
vyeals the simpie mystery of his incognito. 
Until then he had worked as a farm hand 
with the Ridgebys, who met him accidental. 
ly after he had; hero fashion, thrashed a 
bully. Newton, of course, fell in love with 
the educated, beautiful, yet sensible, Sib- 
ley, an adepted daughter of the old farmer. 
The girl is engaged to Abner Hawkins, a 
most objectionable country lout, whose 
father is about to foreclose a mortgage he 
holds on the Ridgeby farm. Sibley intenda 
to sacrifice herself to save the old people 
who had been as parents to her. 

About this slender thread of romance 
the plot Is woven, but there is a freshness 
in the treatment of the characters and a 
photographic clearness in depicting the 
hard, grinding life on Western farms that 
give genuine interest to the story. The 
young author wrote with a purpose, wrote 
strongly if somewhat immaturely. 

There is a pure, healthy tone to the book, 
and touches of beauty in describing nature 
and human emotions. 

In the foreword to the novel, an account 


ig given of Harris's short career; he lived 
to know that his book had been accepted 
by a publisher, but before a page of its 
proof had been submitted to him, the young 
author had gone down even a longer road 
than the one to Ridgeby’s. 


*THE RUBAIVAT OF MIRZA-MBR. Oc- 
tavo. Quatrains printed upon handsomely 
decerated heavy half-tone sheets, with numer- 
ous illustrations. Chicago: Henry Olendorf 
Shepard. 

*THE HOUSE DE MAILLY. A 
mance. By Margaret Horton Potter. Illus 
trated by A. I. Keller. One volume. Cloth, 
Pp. 468. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
Price, $1.50. 

*THE ROAD TO RIDGEBY’S. A Novel. 
By Frank Burlingame Harris. Cloth. Pp, 
334. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.20, 




































’ geadened with solicitous care." ’ 


. those of his intimate friends; the natural 


' friendships clearly set down, - 
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CHILD LIFE. 
ommdeeo 
Pierre Loti’s Book and an Interest- 
ing Introduction to It.* 


FOUIS MARIE JULIEN VIAND, 
! or, as he signs himself, Pierre 
Loti, now about fifty years of 
age, is as well known in na- 
val as in literary circles. His 
first book, ‘“‘ Aziyade,’’ was 
published about twenty-five 
years ago, to be followed by a long line 
of successors; the present voiume, ‘“ The 
Story of a Child," now first translated into 
English, having been first published in 
France about ten years ago. 

Entering the navy in 1867, Pierre Loti is 
now a Captain in the French service, sta- 
tioned in Chinese waters, his literary suc- 
cesses being crowned by his election to the 
French Academy in 1891. With the possible 
exception of ‘“‘The Iceland Fisherman,” 
which has attained by far the largest cir- 
culation of Loti’s books, his volumes are all 
marked by the same absence of plot, his 
books being devoted to an analysis of his 
own emotions and sensations, described in 
simple but striking language, deeply col- 
ored by the spell of the Eastern lands with 
which he has so long been familiar. 

Above all other qualities, Loti possesses 
the gift of picturesque description, so that 
readers will find in his memories of his 
own childhood a charm hard to put into 
actual words. To those familiar with his 
books, Aunt Claire, Aunt Bertha, and his 
mother will need no introduction, and Loti 
succeeds in throwing around his other com- 
panions and the simple happenings of his 
everyday life an indefinable fascination. 
But it is not so much the outward happen- 
ings of this life as the sensations and re- 
solves affecting and altering the boy’s en- 
tire nature which the man sets down in a 
manner so sympathetic as to appeal strong- 
ly to the child hidden in each of us. 

The book, which has been translated by 
Caroline F. Smith in so successful a man- 
ner as to retain the subtile charm of Loti’s 
style, contains an excellent introduction by 
Edward Howard Griggs. Mr. Griggs refers 
to the rapidly growing interest in child-life 
manifested by a desire to get close to chil- 
dren and understand their natures and 
thoughts; certain phases of such study hav- 
ing a decided value quite apart from defi- 
nite scientific results. 

The autobiographies of children, few in 
number, even if lacking the absolute truth 
of childhood, because seen through the 
mists, golden or gray, which separate a 
man from the childhood he remembers, 
lead us to understand, with the help of our 
own memories, the children about us; the 
whole study leading ‘not to theories of 
child-life but appreciation of children."’ Mr. 
Griggs claims justly that no one can read 
Sonia Kovalevsky’s story of her girlhood 
without keenly appreciating the sufferings 
of a child starving for love; while Mill's 
account of his early life, shows plainly the 
deforming effect of am education In which 
formal discipline is unaccompanied by an 
awakening of the heart and soul, Goethe's 
study of his childhood and early youth 
gives a new outlook upon child-life; while 
of the present book, Mr. Griggs writes: 


A better illustration of the subtile worth 
of such literature in yw ges | ap recia- 
tion of those inner deeps of child-life that 
escape definition and evaporate from the 
figures of the statistician could evaresty be 
found than Pierre Loti’s ‘Story of a Child.” 
There is hardly a fact in the book. It tells 
not what the child did or what was don to 
him, but what he felt, thought, dreamed. 
A record of impressions through the dim 
years of awakening, it reveals a uliar 
and subtile type of personality most neces- 
sary to understand. All that Loti is and 
has been is gathered up and foreshadowed 
in the child. Exquisite sensitiveness to im- 
pressions, whether of body or soul, the ego- 
tism of a nature much occupied with its 
own subjective feelings, a being atune in 
response to the haunting melody of the 
sunset and the vague mystery of the seas. 
a subtile melancholy that comes from thé 
predominance’ of feeling over masculine 

wer of action, leading one to drift like 

neesca with the winds of emotion, ter- 
rible or sweet, rather than to fix the tide 
of the universe in the centre of a forceful 
deed—all these qualities are in the 
of the child as in the life of the man. And 
the style?—dreamy, suggestive, melodious, 
flowing on and on with its exquisite music, 
wakening sad reveries, and hinting of gray 
days of wind and rain, when the gust around 
the house wails of broken ho and ideals 
zo long deferred as to be half forgotten—the 
minor sob of his music expresses the spirit 
of Loti as much as do the moods of the 
ehild he describes. 

And so we turn to the pages of the book 
itself amd find a strange fascination in 
this history of a child “ much indulged and 
petted, to whom nothing of moment hap- 
pened, and into whose narrow protected 
life no jarring came that was not fore- 
seen, and the shock of which was not 





Loti’s recollections begin with his secon 
Winter, and his first essay at running and 
jumping. His early impressions as to Win- 
ter. evening terrors frqm dark rooms and 
halis Gnd the @ying down of the firelight 
in the gloaming, before lights are brought. 
are equally vivid, So are his memories of 
his early friendships; his strong love for 
his people; his home surroundings, and 


beauties of the country; the visits paid; 
his brother’s foreign service and early 
death, which in the end léd through some 
subtile influence to his adopting the navy 


wishes of his family. The whole course of 
his education is thus followed, and the tn- 
fluences exerted” upon him’ through his 


One of the marked features of the book 





of the sea. The family had taken a fisher- 
man’s house for the bathing season, and a 
line of dunes hiding the sea from the boy 
on their arrival, as soon as dinner was 
over he went out alone to seek it. 

Suddenly I stopped, overcome and al- 
most parelyaes with fear, for somethin 
took shape before me; something dark an 
surging sprang up from all sides at the 
same time, and it seemed to stretch out 
endlessly. It was something so vast and 
full of motion that I was seized with a 
deadly vertigo—it was the sea of my imag- 
ining! Without a moment's hesitation, 
without asking how this knowledge: had 
been wrought, without astonishment even, 
I recognized it and I trembled with a great 
emotion. It was so dark a green as to be 
almost black; to me it seemed unstable, 
perfidious, all ingulfing, always turbulent, 
and of a sinister, menacing aspect. Above 
it, in harmony with it, stretched the gray 
and lowering sky. And far away—very far 
away—upon the immeasurably distant hori- 
zon, I perceived a break between the sky 
and the waters, and a pale yellow light 
showed through this cleft. 

Equally fascinating is this memory of 
what Loti calls “ reverie awaking "’ music: 


My parents had at dinner that evening 
an accomplished violinist, and they had 
given me permission to remain up later 
than usual, so that I might hear him. The 
first sweep of his bow, which preluded, I 
knew-.not what slow and desolate move- 
ment, sounded to me like an invocation to 
those dark woodland paths in which, in the 
deeps of night, one feels. that he is lost 
and abandoned. * * * Then my tears 
began to flow * * * the violin continued 
to fill the silence with its sad wailing, and 
it seemed to get a response from bottomless 
abysses inhabited by phantoms to which I 
could give neither a form nor name. 








A Juggle of Corpses.* 

You are not expected by the author of 
** £19,000 "’ to be in the least worried about 
the fate of the personages in his story. 
You are to take pleasure in his ingenuity, 
and nothing more. The inclination is to 
laugh. It is so infinitely ludicrous to mix 
up the bodies of two dead men in the cabin 
of a steamer. 

The first killing was purely accidental. 
There were two brothers exercising the 
gentle art of dentistry. One did the extir- 
pation, the other administered the gas. In 
came the stereotyped American, as the 
English maker of romance constructs him. 
Charles Lennox worked the forceps. It 
was his brother Arthur who piled on the 
gas. The party with fhe aching molar 
never quit the dentist's chair alive. He 
succumbed in a natural way from the gas. 
Then the bad bfbther felt in the clothes of 
the dead man, and found out from certain 
papers there that his name was Depew. 
More than that, there was a belt with not 
less than £19,000 secured around the body 
of the defunct. Arthur was wicked, but 
Charles, the dentist, was not precisely so, 
but his scruples were easily overcome, and 
so a plan was arranged to get the money 
and. to keep it. 

Then begins a whole series of imbroglios. 
The dead man is cut up into convenient 
sections, and the surgeon carries the parts 
of the man on the steamer bound to the 
United States. But there is a Nemesis in 
the guise of a lawyer, one Richard Loid. 
Loid had cheated the supposed Depew, and 
was after the moncy. So Loid manages to 
get on shipboard and cuts Dr. Arthur Len- 
nox’s throat, thinking that Arthur has the 
money. Then the steward of the steamer 
finds two “dead uns" in the cabin. But 
the lawyer has not fingered the £19,000 
because the dentist in London had them. 

There are so many jokes running in the 
pages that you really forget that there is 
any murdering to speak of. Then there is 
a surprise. Depew was not the name of 
the party who came to grief in the den- 
tist’s chair. It was a particularly mean 
rascal named Josh Todd, who was doing 
his best to rob the real and original farmer, 
Depew, who lived at Oatville. Now turns 
up Gerald Danvers. Danvers has so far 
been good for nothing. He hears of the 
story and makes up his mind to restore the 
money to the real Depew. Once a crazy 
woman ties him to a water wheel, and 
uses ropes with which to secure him 
which have been greased with butter. Then 
what is more natural than that the rats 
should come and gnaw those buttered 
ropes? And so Gerald is set free. Then the 
lawyer sets a trap for the detective. He 
arranges a nice pitfall, and Gerald walks 
into it, and falls down several stories into 
the cellar below. But he didn’t hurt him- 
Self, because Mr. Loid had most humanely 
strewed around a lot of feather beds. The 
detective is going to die of hunger. Then 
he is visited by rats. Then come the cats. 
Gerald catches several cats and ties around 
their necks letters begging for help. His 
prayer is answered. One cat goes home. 
He ts released. -We are pleased to find that 
in the story the elevator is used as a meth- 
od for exterminating particularly bad per- 
sons. Loid gets into an elevator and is as 
nicely decapitated as if he had been guillo- 
tined. The dentist kills himself. As to the 
detective, he secures the money and then 
he marries Tessie, who is the daughter of 
the true owner of the money. There are 
only four persons who come to untimely 
ends in the story, but for ali that the au- 
thor takes a comic view of the situation, as 
will the reader. 








‘*& Wonderful Duchess,” by Frances Ge- 
rard, author of “ The Romanée of Ludwig 
Il. of Bavaria,” will be published in Octo- 
ber by E. P. Dutton & Co. This ia the 
ography of Anna Amelia, Duchess of 
xe-Weimar and Elsehach, compiled 
from the private papers in the archives of 
Weimar, never before published. The ca- 
reer of Anna Amelia is so well worth re- 
counting that it is a s sehagees of surprise mony 
no Dlpgraphy cf her has hitherto ap) le 
rom own interestin; nality, 

an book will be found replete with anet 


dotes new t concernt the per- 
a 5 sande Weltwar we colabreted 


sonages 

century—Goethe, Schiller, 
wseforts von Ste Gerona Schroeten, and 
many others. - 


a eer New York. b Delannoy. Svo, 
Pp. x New York: R. F. Fenno & Co. $1. 
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A REMARKAPLE AMERICAN ROM ANCE. 


Ghe Beleaguered Forest. 


A Novel. 
By ELIA W. PEATTIE. 12m>. Cloth, $1.50. 
The fine imaginative quality of this remarkable romance will arrest the at- 


tention of readers. The development of a woman's character traced in these 
striking pages shows an originality and vividness which prove the power of a 
new American writer. 

“This novel is of excellent workmanship. 


mann’'s ‘ Katzensteg.’ 
New York Mail and Express, 


It reminds one of Suder- 
The interest grows from chapter to chapter.’’— 













A Woman Alone. 


By Mrs. W. K, CLIFFORD, author of “ Love Letters of a Worldly Woman.” 
An extra number in Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


After a long silence the brilliant author of “‘ Love Letters of a Worldly Wo- 
man" reappears with a new book. Mrs. Clifford's clean-cut knowledge of the 
world in which we live, her familiarity with social life, and her witty and epi- 
grammatic style are shown to the best advantage in this clever book. 


Ghe Story of King Alfred. 


By Sir WALTER BESANT. A new volum: in Appletons’ Library of Useful 
Stories, Illustrated. 16mo. Cloth, 35 cents net; postage, 4 cents additional. 


The millennial anniversary of the greatest of England’s Kings lends a spe- 
cial interest to this charmingly written, comprehensive and _ compact account of 
‘*the noble King of the West Saxons, the defeater of the Danes, the patron of 
learning, and the founder of the English Navy.” 















TO BE PUBLISHED EARLY IN SEPTFMBER—ORDERS RECEIVED NOW, 


Ghe Eternal City 


A Novel. 
By HALL CAINE, 


Author of “The Christian,’ ‘‘The Manxman,” “ The Bondman,”’ 
“The Deemster,” etc. 


Cloth, $1.50, 
— 


D, APPLETON AND COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 
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SCRIBNER’S FICTION NUMBER 
Contains a Brilliant Novelette by 


Richard Harding Davis 


The first story from Mr. Davis’s pen in over a year, and one 
that many will call the most stirring and dramatic story that 
he has ever written. It is entitled “ The Derelict,” and tells of 
a young newspaper correspondent in Cuba, the main episode 
taking place during that twenty minutes of the Santiago sea 
fight, when “an empire that began with Columbus was wiped 
off the map.” 


It is full of vigorous and striking. illustrations by 
WALTER APPLETON CLARK. 


THERE ARE ALSO STORIES-BY 


J. A. MITCHELL, editor of Life and author of *‘Amos Judd,’”” OCTAVE 
THANET, A. T. QUILLER-COUCH, J. B. CONNOLLY, *“ ZACK,” MRS. 
ISOBEL STRONG, WILLIS GIBSON and JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS; 
IMustrated by H. C. CHRISTY, F. C. YOHN, HENRY McCARTER, EVERETT 
SHINN, W. J. GLACKENS, E. B. CHILD, C. W. HAWTHORNE, and M. J. 
BURNS. 


EIGHT PAGES IN COLORS BY MAXFIELD 
PARRISH, AND A SPECIAL COVER IN 
EIGHT COLORS BY ALBERT HERTER 


For Seale Everywhere . ° e e ‘ . e P Prics 25 Conts 4 
CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS. 153-157 Fifth Avenue, N Y. a 






















- - Ghe Short Stories in © 
Ghe Youth's Companion 


reflect vividly and faithfully scenes in the every-day lives of 
Americans, North, South, East and West. From four to 
six such stories by the foremost writers of fiction appear in 
each issuc. 





For 10 cents the publishers will send any three 
issues of The Companion anywhere. Annual aub- 
scription price, $1.75. Published every Thursday. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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NEW YORK IN HISTORY. 


It is an odd coincidence that Mrs. 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer’s article upon 
“John Fiske and the History of New 
York” should have happened to appear 
in the number of The North American 
Review following Mr. Fiske’s death. The 
ordinary reader might have imagined 
that it was both published and even writ- 
ten in view of that event. That would 
have been highly ungracious. But, as the 
informed reader saw at a glance, it was 
quite out of the question. Not only was 
the article pretty evidently written with 
a view to a reply from the historian, if 
he should have had any to make, but it 
was distinctly announced at the end of 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s second paper in 
The North American on “ New York and 
Its Historians,’’ which appeared last De- 
cember, which, at the end, promised a 
review of Mr. Fiske’s account of Colonial 
New York, “in a forthcoming number 
of this review.” Neither was it likely, to 
those who know the way of an editor 
with a magazine, that publication should 
have been timed with reference to the 
death of the historian, and the whole 
make-up dislocated, as it was apparently 
not, to get in the delayed paper. It just 
“ happened so.” 


But it is well that it did happen so, be- 
cause the vogue given for the moment 
by Mr. Fiske’s death to anything which 
dealt with his work draws attention toa 
very important subject. We imagine 
that the historian, who was the most 
candid of men, would have had to ad- 
mit, if he had lived to deal with them, 
that the criticisms of his critic were well 
founded, that they were based upon a 
knowledge more minute than his own, as 
well as delivered with a candor equal to 
his own. He stands, in fact, convicted, 
in this matter of cursoriness. It is not 
the worst fault, in a writer covering so 
great a field, that he has passed over 
some parts of it with a lack of attention 
of which special students of those subdi- 
visions can convict him. It does not in- 
validate his work in general. But the 
conviction remains all the same. 


We take occasion to pay our tribute to 
the work that Mrs. Van Rensselaer has 
done in the two articles to Which the one 
under notice is a supplementary third. 
She dwells in them at length upon the 
mischief which Irving’s Knickerbocker 
has done, a mischief so grievous that it 
seems to us it almost blinds her to the 
very comicality which made it capable of 
doing the mischief. The pioneers of New 
Amsterdam were not, in fact, guch as 
Irving represented them, and h his 
joke taken seriously by several genera- 
tions. As for the serious and contem- 
porary writers of New England, they 
were no more to be trusted to tell the 
truth about the Dutch of New York 
than The London Times is to-day to be 
trpsted to tell the truth about the Boers 
of South Africa. But the mischief was 
done. Thirty years after the publica- 
tion of Knickerbocker, another New 
York writer, and a famous one, tried to 
undo it in three historical novels which 
set forth the Dutch point of view in re- 
spect of “the cunning men of Pyquag.” 
But Fenimore Cooper was not equal to 
the task. His three novels, besides tak- 
ing the unpopular view of the “ anti- 
rent war,’ were by no means among the 
best of his novels as novels. They did 
not remove the impression that the 
founders of New York were rather ab- 
surd persons. 


Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s articles are 
much too thorough to make it credible 
that her historical erudition has been 
got up merely “ ad hoc.” It is to be hoped 
We may take them for an announcement 
that she is engaged upon a new history 
of the City of New York. Such a book H 
fs greatly needed, and no writer who 


‘ple is her information, so truly historical 
her temper, so-lucid and attractive her 
style. Let us hope that it is so. 


AUTHORS AND BUSI 
To The New York Times 8 : 

Will you not > editorially or 
otherwise, give your readers a little disser- 
tation on the business sidé of authorship? 
-Bo frequently do I find articles which say 
that manuscripts should be timely, that the 
author should submit unreservedly to te 
Gecision of the editor, and then end up by 
saying that the author will succeed if he 
has business sbility! 

If an author places a manuscript in the 
hands of an editor for him to reject or ac- 
cept and pay fer at his own price, (untess 
the author has “ arrived,"") what cpportu- 
nity is there for “ business ability ''? 

Utica, N. Y., July 30, 1901. 8. B. 

Articles which purport to tell young 
authors how to succeed in their calling 
are wont to point out that they must 
write timely matter, must submit unre- 
servedly to the decision of the editor, and 
do other things unnecessary to mention 
here, These articles usually conclude by 
telling the young writer that he will suc- 
ceed if he has business ability. He, on 
the other hand, has all along supposed 
that all he needed was literary ability. 
He very naturally asks: “If the author 
places a manuscript fn the hands of an 
editor for him to reject or accept or pay 
for at his own price (unless the author 
has ‘ arrived’) what opportunity is there 
for business ability? ” 

Perhaps there is no better answer to 
this than to tell some anecdotes. A cer- 
tain writer of this town, noted for his 
humorous efforts and also for his ability 
as a versifier, offered a comic poem to 
Puck. It was rejected. Thereupon he 
changed the last stanza, making a seri- 
ous poem of it, sent it to The Atlantic 
Monthly, and received a good price for it. 
Another writer, whose reputation as a 
literary critic extends over Europe as 
well as America, sent an article to The 
Century. Mr. Gilder thought it was too 
long, though otherwise acceptable, and 
asked the author to cut it down. The au- 
thor thereupon cut out one division of 
the article treating of ene particular 
phase of his subject, and sold the cut 
article to The Century. Then he went to 
work and amplified the portion which he 
had cut out, making it an exhaustive 
discussion of that phase of the subject, 
and sold it to another magazine. 

There are two examples of what is 
meant by btsiness ability in authors. 
Here are two others. A poet began his 
career by having everything he wrote re- 
jected. He went on writing and sending 
his poems to the magazines till finally 
two or three were accepted and copied 
widely in the daily papers. Then he be- 
gan sending out the rejected verses 
again, and this time several of the poems 
sold at sight. Another author wrote a 
short story which was rejected by four 
of the leading magazines in succession. 
He then took it to an older writer, and 
asked him what made it unsalable. He 
was told that the conclusion was of a 
sort usually shunned by editors on ac- 
count of its unpopularity. He changed 
the ending of his story without injuring 
its literary value in the least and sold it 
at once. Again there is in this country 
a periodical which will not accept a con- 
tinued story of sufficient length to make 
a book. 

All of these things go to show that to 
succeed an author who wishes to write 
for the periodicals must cut his cloth to 
fit. He must be a constant reader of the 
periodicals, so that he will know what 
kind of matter will suit each one and not 
waste his time and his postage stamps in 
sending to The Century matter which 
can be sold only to Scribner’s. He must 
familiarize himself with the current con- 
ditions of the literary market and not 
try to sell dialect stories when all the 
magazines are running to romance of 
the drum and trumpet sort. He must 
know just what kind of poems will suit 
the fancy of the editor of Harper's and 
what sort will please the editor of The 
Atlantic. And he must know what will 
not sell at all and not waste his time 
writing it, no matter how good it may be 
in itself. If he does produce a piece of 
unsalable work he must have sufficient 
resource to alter it so that it will sell. In 
short, he must know how to keep track 
of the demands of his market and to sup- 
ply them. 

‘And furthermore there is one author in 
this town who never writes an essay or 
serious article which cannot afterward 
be utilized as part of a book, and who 


cannot be first sold either in whole or in 
parts to magazigjesr"Thus he makes his 
work: pay, bith twice, and overcomes the 
aiffr@llty in the way of reaping a satis- 
factory pecuniary reward for the prepa- 
tation of a serious book. His method 
carries its own lesson with it. These, 
then, are some of the methods of success 
in authorship. He who wills to write as 
his fancy dictates without consideration 
of the market must be content with 
many rejections and a small sale in the 
end, unless his work chances to be so 
new and forceful in itself that when it 
does tind its way into print it shall cre- 
ate its own demand. But the man who 
writes matter of this kind seldom slips 
past the magazine editors. They are a 
keen race, and they usually recognize a 
new power, 


A NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 

It is hardly to be assumed that the re- 
cent action of the National Educational 
Association has disposed of the question 
of a National university. That would 
not have been the case had the action of 
the association been never so deliberate. 
Since it was not deliberate at all, but 
hasty and ignorant, it will not have 
much influence except on the reputation 
of the association, The report of the 
committee on the subject, which the as- 
sociation refused to accept, though not 
one in a score of the members voting had 
read it, will have far more weight with 
the public than the unthinking and fool- 
ish course of the association. 

The report, as our readers are aware, 
is opposed to the creation of a university 
supported by the Government and under 
Government control. It approves, on the 
other hand, and very strongly, a plan by 
which use can be made of the Govern- 
ment collections for the promotion of 
higher education, but without depend- 
ence on the Government. The chief ob- 
jection to a National university as a 
Government institution is that there is 
absolutely no need of it. To be perfeetly 
frank, the university supply at the pres- 
ent time decidedly exceeds the demand. 
It will, in all probability, continue to ex- 
ceed it for a long time to come. Doubt- 
less the demand will increase; but so will 
the supply. Every institution of that 
nature is bound to expand in a degree 
quite proportioned to the real need, how- 
ever that need may grow. New ones 
may be added. The chances are that 
they will be added superfiuously. What 
we really require is not so much addi- 
tional quantity, but a better quality of 
university. We can stand any amount of 
probable improvement. It is much better 
to seek it than to seek increase. 

Even if we required more universities, 
the Government is not in a position to 
give us what we require, and will not be 
for many a long year. The danger in 
this direction—one to which all sensible 
students of education are keenly alive— 
is politics. It is not merely spoils poli- 
tics, though of that there would be a 
fatal amount. It is that the appointing 
and regulating power of the Government 
is and must be in the hands of men who 
could not use it properly in this kind of 
work. With the best intentions—which 
probably they would not have—they 
would not have the knowledge and the 
judgment essential to success. They can- 
not have those qualities. They are nei- 
ther born nor bred to them. Their train- 
ing has been in other directions, and for 
the most part in quite inconsistent direc- 
tions. There are not more than two men 
in the present Cabinet who could even 
pretend to an intelligent conception of 
the task; both of them know too much 
to undertake it. Moreover, and this is the 
conclusive fact, a university cannot be 
made by law. It must be a growth. 
Those we have are so. Those, even the 
Government-made universities that exist 
abroad, are so in the sense that the 
statesmen who have had to do with them 
have left them usually their entire inde- 
pendence. Even so, they have at times 
been in great peril—witness the French 
experience under the Second Empire, 
and, in some degree, the interference of 
the present German Emperor. 

We hear much of the need of a Gov- 
ernment university to “crown the Na- 
tional system of education.” There is no 
such system, and lucky for us is it that 
there is none. Apart from the schools 
that have grown up in neighborhoods, or 
under State control, there have been de- 
veloped certain institutions in the line of 
universities. They are National in the 


senge that they are the outcome of the 
National feeling and opinion regarding 
‘higher education: But they are not Gow~ 
ernmental, are not dependent on the Na- 
tional Government, are not guided by it, 
any more than the so-called “lower” 
schools. Education, in short, in the 
United States is a free development, and 
its strength and vitality are due to that 
fact. A university would not “crown” 
the system. It would exist apart from it, 
and its chief effect would be to “ meddle 
and muddle.” 

There is no real danger of such an ex- 
periment, so far as we can now see, If 
there were, the strong, temperate, well- 
reasoned report of President Harper’s 
committee of the National Association 
would go far to counteract it. 

ee 
LIBRARY GROWTH. 

How rapid has been the growth of 
libraries in this country statistics just to 
hand and printed elsewhere in this issue 
will prove. They make an impressive 
showing indeed. Issued as they are by 
the United States Bureau of Education, 
they come as the results of actual re- 
ports received from the libraries them- 
selves. Limiting the lists to libraries 
having at least 1,000 volumes, and in- 
cluding in them all public, society, and 
school libraries, the total now existing 
in the United States is 5,383 libraries, 
These figures give for a period of not 
quite five years an increase of 1,357 
libraries. In the matter of the total 
number of volumes in these 5,383 libra- 
ries the showing is 44,591,851, an increase 
for the same period of 11,539,979 vol- 
umes, or 35 per cent. 

The causes for this extraordinary 
growth have been many. Foremost 
among them, of course, has been the 
general extension of higher education, 
Notable in particular has been the influ- 
ences of advanced education for women 
and the club and other intellectual or- 
ganizations women have done so much 
to found and foster. Co-operating with 
these influences have been others quite 
as potent—first of all the work of the 
librarians who, in their National and 
State associations, have inspired an in- 
terest in books and an intelligence in 
reading them that have been of wide- 
spread benefit to the intellectual life of 
the American p@ople in almost every city 
and town between the two oceans that 
bound us, and next in importance the 
philanthropy of citizens, with Mr. Car- 
negie at their head, who have given each 
year sums of money which in total for 
these five years make many millions of 
dollars. 

In those striking lists of “ Gifts and 
Bequests"" which THE Saturpay RE- 
view for several years past has reprinted 
from Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia, per- 
haps the large sum for any one class of 
institutions was bestowed upon libraries, 
Let the reader be reminded how large a 
sum those “ Gifts and Bequests” made— 
in 1895, $32,800,000; in 1896, $27,000,000; 
in 1897, $45,000,000; in 1898, $38,000,000; 
in 1899, $62,000,000; in 1900, $47,500,000, 
altogether $252,300,000 for the public 
good, of which many millions went to 
libraries. 

How many we cannot exactly say; 
but for another period, the year and one 
month between Tune 1, 1900, and July 1, 
1901, we do have accurate figures— 
thanks to the report of George Watson 
Cole, presented a month ago te the Amer- 
ican Library Association at its meeting 
in Waukesha. Elsewhere we print an 
abridgment of this extremely interesting 
report. It shows that these gifts in to- 
tal reached the sum of $16,130,000. For 
comparison with these striking figures 
we have nothing better than a report 
covering the two years previous, when 
the total for those two years was only 
$10,500,000—or, say, $5,000,000 for each 
year. 

One comforting fact of special interest 
in this growth is the impossibility that 
the ephemeral novels of the day are se- 
riously crowding out the better, more 
lasting books. The enormous sales which 
ephemeral books have had were not 
caused by the libraries, but by individual 
purchasers. The libraries in large degree 
have bought better books—books that 
would be useful beyond a year. We may 
be certain that the reading public have 
not gone quite stark mad over sensa- 
tional successes. It has been reading 
better books at the same time, and it will 
read more of them as time goes on and 
these new libraries get started with their 
work. 
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Latest Items About the Doings of 
Authors and Publishers. 


Special Dispatch to THE NEw YORK TIMES 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 

1901. THE New York TIMES. 
JONDON, Aug. 2.—George Gis- 
sing has almost recovered 
from his severe attack of 
influenza which threatened 
at one time to develop seri- 
ously, and will soon be able 
to take up work again. His recent criti- 
cal study of Dickens continues to find 
approval among those who have for some 
time been asserting that the permanency 
ef Dickens is assured from the fact that 
he is rapidly becoming the most and best 
quoted writer in nineteenth century Eng- 
lish literature. 
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Modern Celtic literature will be largely 
represented in the Pan-Celtic Congress 
to be held in Dublin, Aug. 20, and of 
which George Moore is one of the moving 
spirits. The delegates will include a con- 
tingent of Bretons in their national cos- 
tume, as well as Welsh and Irish. The 
Athenaeum intimates that it has reason 
to hope for less than the usual rhapsody 
and hysterics and more solid results in 
the study of modern Celtic languages, as 
well as of philology and archaeology. 





A volume of records of the Benchers 
of Gray's Inn, entitled “The Pension 
Book of Gray's Inn,” is being prepared 
by the Rev. H. J. Fletcher for publica- 
tion in the near future. It will include 
many entries relating to the celebrated 
men who frequented the place, among 
whom were Francis Bacon, Aubrey, the 
antiquary; Shirley, the dramatist, and 
Ogilvy, the translator of Virgil. The 
inn, which was a Court establishment, 
was named after Lord Gray de Wilton 
ef Henry VII.’s reign. Mr. Fletcher's 
work will also deal with celebrities of a 
later period. 


Fear has been expressed here that Will- 
fam Morris's autograph copies—thirty- 
six volumes of his works, mostly in folio— 
would be secured by an American col- 
lector. This has been averted by their 
purchase by Lawrence Hodson, the poet's 
firm friend and co-worker, who is well 
known here as a Chaucer scholar. 





coacnaehipnietgaetirmaiation 
The decision in the suit of F. G. Aflalo 


_and John Bickerdyke against the mem- 


bers of the now defunct firm of Law- 
rence & Bullen is regarded as important 
as an interpretation of the copyright law. 
Bickerdyke, who is known in private life 
as C. H. Cook, besides being one of the | 
best appreciated writers on sport in the 
United Kingdom, (he is the author of 
“Wild Sport in Ireland,” “ Letters to 
Young Fishers,” &c.,) has also written 
some fiction, ‘‘ Lady Val’s Elopement”’ 
and “ The Passing of Prince Rozan.” Mr. 
Aflalo is also a well-known writer on 
sport, being at present the editor of The 
Encyclopaedia of Sport and the Angler's 
Library. Together they contributed: cer- 
tain articles to a cyclopedia of sports 
published by the defendants. Lawrence 
& Bullen afterward republished their 
articles in another book. The writers 
claimed damages under the copyright 
law and got t a verdict. 











Prof. N. B. B. Finsen, the discoverer of 
the therapeutical value of the so-called 
Finsen rays, is the author of a book en- 
titled ‘“ Phototheapy,” which Edward 
Arnold will soon publish in translation 
by Dr. J. H. Sequeira. 





Another extravagant price in book auc- 
tion was the $7,750 secured at Sotheby's 
for “The Ryall Booke,” or “ Royal 
Book,” printed by Caxton, but not ene of 
his earliest productions, as it bears the 
date of 1487. Quaritch bought it. There 
are four other or copies extant. 


The book trade has reached its dullest 
point here, and nearly all the publishers 
are out of town, and so are the authors. 

E. A.D. 





Sir Lewis Morris Coming to Am- 
erica. 


Sir Lewis Morris, the author of the “ Epic 
ef Hades,” “‘The Vision of Saints,” and 

other works, including “ Harvest-tide,”’ pub- 
lished in America by Messrs. T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. of New York at the beginning of 
this year, will probably give readings from 
his works in America during the coming 
season. Sir Lewis has had just popularity 
in England, The sale of his works has not 
been equaled in poetry except by those of 
Lord Tennyson, The “ Epic of Hades” is 
mow in its forty-fourth edition, and nis 
other works are not much behind, espe- 
cially “The Vision of Saints,” ‘ Songs of 
Two Worlds,” and “ The Qde of Life.” 

Sir Lewis is of an old family in Wales, 
his great-grandfather, Lewis Morris . of 
Anglesey, poet and. archacologist, being 
still a national Welsh hero, though he died 
in 1768, At the Welsh Etsteddfodan musi- 
cal meeting, the air of “The Fair Maids 
of Mertonette,” his work, is alwnys played 
by the harpists when the old poet's de- 
scendant makes his appearance. 

What is perhaps of greater interest to 
Americans is that Sir Lewis has recently 
discovered from old family dotuments that 
Lewis Morris, who 5 wc the Declaration 


be 


America and had an interview with the 
poet’s grandmother, as he was informed 
by a kinsman who died at ninety-three 
some twenty years ago. The Morrises are 
a long-lived race, and Lewis Morris the 
first was born, incredible as it may seem, 
in the last year of the seventeenth century, 
202 years ago. 

Sir Lewis, who was knighted by the late 
Queen in 1895, had devoted much time to 
Welsh education for the last twenty-five 
years, and to his efforts and to those of a 
little band of patriots, among whom the 
late Henry Richard and Sir Hugh Owen 
were conspicuous, the great uprising of that 
interesting vicinity is mainly due. Should 
he decide to come to America, where he 
has many friends, he will be cordially re- 
ceived. His ode on the late Spanish war, 
which appeared in The Herald, and that on 
the Arbitration Treaty after the Venezue- 
lan difficulty shew a love for and interest 
in America which should give him a claim 
to regard. He is also, we believe, a mbm 
ber of the new Anglo-American Society, 
The Atlantic Union, from which great things 
are hoped for in promoting good under- 
standing between the two countries, 
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Books of American Boma Scarce. 


The scarcity of American humorous 
works is illustrated by the fact that none 
of the books of the late Robert Henry 
Newell (“Orpheus C. Kerr’) is now in 
print, nor has been for many years. The 

“Orpheus C. Kerr Papers,” New York, 
1862-5, three volumes, his first publications, 
are particularly scarce, though not worth 
now, perhaps, more than $3 or $5 a volume, 
and doubtless copies can be picked up in 
some second-hand book stores for much 
less. These volumes contain most of his 
purely humorous work, “Smoked Glass,’ 
New York, 1868, and “The Walking Doll; 
or, The Asters and Disasters of Society,” 


New York, 1872, belonging to another de- 
partment of literature. His ‘ Martyr- 
President: A Poem,’’ New York, 1865, is 


mich sought after by collectors of Lin- 
colania, and his “‘ Cloven Foot: An Adapta- 
tion of Edwin Drood,”’ New York, 1870, is 
unknown to most enthusiastic admirers of 
Diekens. 

American humorous works have been 
quietly collected for a number of years by 
a few men Who realized their present scar- 
city and future value. The late Mr. McKee 
possessed some of the most notable rarities 
in this department, and with hardly an ex- 
ception they sold extremely well. It may 
not be long before Joseph C. Neal's four 
books, oddly illustrated by Johnston and 
Darley, will be worth $15 and $10 each. 
Mr. McKee had only two of the four, and 
| if any American collector has them all, in 
| good condition, he is a fortunate man. 
| Poor copies, rebound and with spotted il- 
lastrations, are occasionally seen, but the 
four books, in perfect shape, are rare. Neal 
is only one American humorous writer. We 
should imagine that the collecting of his 
works and those of his predecessors, con- 
temporaries, 








was sold at Sotheby's July 4 for £24 5s. It 
was accompanied by “‘ Objects of Pity; or, 
Self and Company, by a Gentleman of Qual- 
ity,” (Bazett Haggard,) Sydney, 18v2, 
an answer to the preceding. On March 2 
another copy of ‘‘An Object of Pity " was 
sold, with the answer, for £59 at Sotheby's. 
As far as we know no other copies have 
ever been sold at auction. Albert J. Mor- 
gan had a copy of “An Object of Pity,” 
and a few other copies are owned in this 
country. Both booklets were privately is- 
sued for Margaret Elizabeth, Countess of 
Jersey, (wite of the seventh Earl of Jer- 
sey, Governor General of New’ South 
Wales, 1890-93,) and their rarity is extreme. 

“An Object of Pity" was written in 
1892, when the Countess of Jersey visited 
Samoa. The authors were Lady Jersey, her 
brother, Capt. Rupert Leigh; Mrs. Steven- 
son, Graham Balfour, Mrs. Belle Strong, 
and Stevenson himself. Each of the con- 
tributors was called upon to write a sketch 
full of the “ Ouida glamour,.”” Stevenson 
wrote the dedication and ged IV. The 
dedication to “‘ Lady Ouida” is signed O, 
Tusitala, the Teller of Tales, as R. L. 8. 
was called at Samoa, ‘‘ Many besides your- 
self,” it commences, “ have exulted to col- 
lect Olympian polysyllables, and to sling 
ink, not wisely, but too well. Many have 
made it their goal and object to exceed, 
and who else has been so excessive. The 
present volume has been written slavishly 
from your own gorgeous but peculiar point 
of view. Your touch of complaisance in 
observation, your genial excess of epithet, 
and the grace of your antiquarian allusions 
have been cultivated like virtues." The 
Countess of Jersey’s host at Apia, Bazett 
Haggard, was made the hero of the book, 
which is, of course, a playful performance 
rather than literature, and in reply he 
wrote “ Objects of Pity.” 

Lady Jersey, who was born in 1849, the 
daughter of the second Lord Leigh, married 
the Earl of Jersey in 1872. She has written 
poems and plays for children and articles 
descriptive of Samoa, Japan, &c. One of 
her country houses is Osterly Park, Isle- 
worth, which was once bibliographically 
noted as the home of the famous Osterly 
Park or Jersey library, which sold in 1885 
for £13,007 9s., the ten lovely Caxtons being 
responsible for most of this total. The 
honor of collecting the library, however, 
belongs to the Hon. Bryan Fairfax, one of 
the Commissioners of the Customs, who 
died in 1756, the collection being purchased 





! 
and a few of his followers 
would be an interesting and a profitable 
undertaking. 
SS 
Stevenson's “Object of Pity.” 

A copy of that rare Stevenson item, “ An 
Object of Pity; or, The Man Haggard, “ 
| Romance, by Many Competent Hands,’ 
mt: printed at Sydney in 1892, 
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latter it passed by marriage into the Jer- 
sey family. The “ King Arthur,” the best 
of the ten Caxtons, was sold for £1,950 at 
the sale in 1885, to Mrs. Pope, and is now 
owned by Robert Hoe. It is the only per- 
fect copy known. The Wygfair-Spencer 
Rylands copy, with ten leaves in fac simile, 
is the only other in existence. 








Prof. Trent on Moses Coit Tyler. 
Prof. W. P. Trent, now of Columbia Uni- 
versity, has waited since the death of 
Moses Coit Tyler last year for an apprecia- 
tive essay on the man and his work, but 
since nothing save the first hasty notices 
has been published, he has prepared a pa- 
per on Prof. Tyler for the August Forum. 
Of Tyler’s personality Prof. Trent says 
little, their acquaintance being confined to 
letters. Tyler became Professor of Eng- 
lish in the University of Michigan, doing 
excellent work as a teacher, and winning 
his first distinction as a historian through 
the publication in 1878 of the first two 
volumes of his “ History of Literature,’ 
covering the Colonial period. Prof. Trent 
says this was not only the best book on the 
subject, but its author had virtually created 
the subject, showing Americans that “ their 
literature, even in its formative and most 
unpromising period, was an integral part 
of their history, and of immense value as 
an expression of their life and thought as 
a people.” 
Another marked feature of Prof. Tyler's 
literary work was his instinctive discovery 
‘in some neglected man of letters, whose 
writings lie buried in the publications of 
some learned society, a figure of historic 
interest, capable of stirring our moral, al- 
though, pernaps, not our aesthetic emo- 
tions.” Prof. Trent sums up his estimate 
of Tyler's greatest work, arrived at after 
months of study of not only the four vol- 
umes of “ The History of American Liter- 
ature,’ but also of much of the literature 
to which it refers, as follows: 


: on seems to me that the main impres- 
pres this ‘History of American Liter- 
ature,’ the bnfinished, but not fragmentary, 
lifework of a true scholar, should leave is 
precisely what its author desired—to wit., 
a more profound sense of the part democ- 

racy has played in American life and cul- 
ture. If these volumes teach anything 
they teach us that from the beginning 
Americans have wielded their pens for the 
greatest good of the greatest number. With 
rare exceptions our writers have conscious- 


ly or unconsciously assumed the role of 
teachers, and even the most autocratic 
teacher fulfills a democratic function. 


Those to whom literature makes an aes- 
thetic appeal only may be inclined to think 
that a work which deals chiefly with ser- 
mons, orations, political pamphlets, histo- 
ries, and similarly utilitarian productions 
has no right to its title, but those who take 
Prof. Tyler's larger view of literature as the 
written expression of a people's spirit, will 
perhaps find in the democratic “ note’ 
that pervades his volumes, not merely a 
sufficte nt cause for théir existence, but a 
warrant for the belief that no adequate his- 
tory of our country’s literature will be 
written by any man who does not build 
upon the foundations so broadly and so 
firmly laid by his wise and patriotic pred- 
ecessor.’ 








The Tablet to Thomes Mayhew 


A memorial tablet was unveiled last 


week on the spot on the road between 
Edgartown and West Fisbury, Mass., 
where Thomas Mayhew, the younger, first 
minister to the Indians on Martha's Vine- 
yard, parted from his converts in 1657, 
previous to his sailing for England with 
one of his Indian preachers. The ship in 
which he took passage was never heard of 
again, and in 1659 the Indians erected a 
pile of stones to his memory. Some of these 
stones form the foundation for the present 
tablet. 

Thomas Mayhew, Jr.» son of Gov. May- 
hew, was born in England in 1621. He com- 
menced preaching to the Indians about 
1642, and four years later possessed consid- 
erable of their language. Late In 1653 the 
number of converts under his care had in- 
creased to 283, and he prepared for their 
use a cateehism in their dialect, but it was 
never printed, and the original manuscript 
has disappeared, his grandson, Experience 
Mayhew, stating in 1722 that there only re- 
mained of it forty pages in octavo, trans- 
cribed after the compiler’s death by an 
Indian. This did not, however, include 
The Lord's Prayer. 

He also prepared for his converts a cove- 
nant or confession in the Indian language, 
an English translation of which is given in 
the tract called ‘‘ Tears of Repentance; or, 
A Further Narrative of Progress of the 
Gospel Amongst the Indfans in New Eng- 
land, Related by Mr. Eliot and Mr. May- 
hew,” London, 1653. This is known as 
the seventh of the Eliot Indian tracts, and 
the original edition is rare, fine copies be- 
ing infrequently seen. Rice's fetched $100, 
in 1870, and was resold at the Menzies sale 
in 1876 for $70 to Theodore Irwin, whose 
remarkable library was acquired by J. Pier- 
pont Morgan in 1900. Lord Crawford's ex- 
cellent copy brought £11 in 1889, and Ives's 
sold for $80 in 1891. 





The Aguilar Free Library. 


The report of the “Aguilar Free Library 
for 1899-1900 shows a notable increase ‘in 
its educational influences. Dr. Henry M. 
Leipziger, the Chairman of the Library 
Committee, gives in his report the tollow- 
ing figures: The total circulation for the 
year ended Nov. 1, 1899, was 583,446, and 
for the year ended Nov. 1, 1900, 672,108, an 
increase since the last report of 160,975. 
The largest increase ‘in circulation was at 
the One Hundred and Tenth Street and 
Fifty-ninth Street libraries. During the 
last. two years there have been added to 
the libraries 30,000 volumes, so that on Nov. 
1, 1900, there weré In all 76,539 volumes. A 
marked addition has been made in the 
stock of reference books. 

The Chairman notes that the setting apart 
of rooms4for children has brought about 
excellent results. To show in its strong- 
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est light how large has been the increase 


of reading, in comparing the records of the 
books taken, the increase has amounted to 
some 100,000 every year. The kind of book 
wanted follows the general rule of demand. 
For the last year books of fiction number- 
ing 413,460 have been given out; history 
follows with 53,792; biography, 34,049, and 
science, 20,144. The libraries are four, at 
197 East Broadway, at 113 East Fifty-ninth 
Street, 174 East One Hundred and Tenth 
Street, and 106 Avenue C. The President of 
the Aguilar Free Library, the Directors, 
and the librarians are to be congratulated 
for the good work they are accomplishing. 


LST 








“The Houss of Romance.”* 


Underneath thelr apparent effort to 
amuse, to tell a pretty tale and to tell it 
well, one realizes that these authors have felt 
a graver and higher purpose; the impulse to 
teach, to point out subtly to the reader the 
various forms the romance may assume, the 
lights and shades of fancy into which it 
leads one, the pretty by-paths of thought, 
and, above all, where to seek it: 

The Romance and the Novel, wherein 
Hes the difference? Certainly it is not 
among the leaves of a Fashionable Tale 
that we must look for the rich blossom of 
Romance; nor among the prickly cactus- 
like vegetation of the Story with a Pur- 
pose, be It centroversial, religious, or so- 
cial; nor, certes, among the flowers of the 
New Humor! Again, the Romance spirit 
flies the withering atmosphere of the 'sy- 

chological Study; analysis is incompatible 
with enthusiasm, and the scalpel of Ra- 

tionalism is too deadly to the wayward life 
of Fancy. * * Nor can true Romance, 
with its all-human passions, breathe in the 
rarefied ether of Mysticism: its fragrance, 
on the other hand, can never be set free in 
the murk of Realism. * * * As far as 
possible, then, to establish a marked dis- 
tinction between Romance speeially and the 
Novel at large—in your Romance the char- 
acters reveal and explain themselves under 
the stress of events * * ® whereas in a 
Novel the mere dialectic of conversation is 
Sufficient to shape the course of the 
drama. 

Having made their rules and set their 
course, the authors tell their tales, subdi- 
viding their. romances into classes, ** Clank 
of Steel,”" “ Silhouettes,” “ Temptations,” 

“Rococo.” It is, therefore, with a certain 
preconceived knowledge of the nature of 
the tales that the reader approaches them. 
There is, however, about nearly all of 
the stories in the book a note of tragedy, 
an undercurrent of sadness, a finale which 
too often leaves us with a feeling of strange 
wistfulness and a longing to straighten out 
the tangled skeins of their course. Surely it 
is not the authors’ wish to teach us that 
romance must necessarily be distressing! 
Searcely one of the able tales contained in 
the book is free from this note of bitter- 
ness. “La Bella,"’ the first, dealing. with 
the fatal duelling of two brothers for an 
unworthy beauty, is certainly not calcu- 
lated to inspire pleasurable sensations. In 
“ The ‘Renommist’” one notes again that 
fatal ending to what might easly have 
been a more cheerful tale. ‘‘ The Baron's 
Quarry "’ thrills one with the sheer force of 
its brutality. Here, it is true, there is a 
satisfaction in knowing that the Baron's 
tragic death was richly deserved, but 
for all that the tale is sinister. A silhou- 
ette, indeed, the pieture may be called, for 
it stands out with marvelous blackness 
against the lighter background of our im- 
agination. 

And, so with all the stories! “A New 
Sensation,” a tale of a heartless coquette; 
“Chaloner’s Best Man,” a story strangely 
sweet but for the discord of its final ending; 
<i Paragraph in the ‘ Globe,’"’ “ Hagar of 
the Farm,’ ‘“ Master Hudderbrand ”—all 
human tragedies, and yet romances. 

The last story, a dainty little bit of mel- 
ancholy, called ‘The Yellow Slipper,” 
bears an added interest to those who have 


‘already read “ The Pride of Jennico,” for 


here is the little Princess Rit-Toujours. 
the pretty little Charlotte Otillie Isabella, 
afterward the reigning Duchess of Lusatia, 
and mother of that pretty, hot-headed bride 
of the heir of the Jennicos. 


RARER SE RS NERA NIC EID 


“The Prize Watch.”’ by Emily Guillon 
Fuller, is a story for girls which the Saal- 
field Publishing Company has just issued. 
It is said to be a true story of girl life, 
in which girl friends enter the contest for 
the prize. 


*THE HOUSE OF RAMANCE. Certain 
Stories, Including La Pella and Others Recol- 
lected by Agnes and Exerton Castle. 12mo. 

. xxxill.-3 New York: F. A. Stokes 
Company. 


THE WORLD'S WORK 

PAN-AMERICAN ISSUE 
We have been tempted to print 
extracts from scores of letters re- 
ceived from readers about this num- 
ber. For many reasons we have 
been pleased with its reception and 
have only regretted that we could 
not supply the demand. The issue 
ran out of print one day after pub- 
lication. Now we are trying to get 
our readers to subscribe and be sure 
of getting THE WORLD'S WORK 


regularly. 








Were all so'd out on publication. 
$3.00 a year. 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO, 
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quests to eight children, six girls and two 
boys, all of whom he mentions by name 
and whom he describes as “my natural 
children by my housekeeper Mary Brant.’’ 

As stated by The Albany Argus, an ef- 
fort was made after the Revolutionary War 
to establish the claims of these children to 
the property bequeathed to them by Sir 
William on the grounds that at the time of 
the bequests they were minors; that the be- 
quests were made prior to the act seques- 
trating the property of Loyalists or Tories; 
that the provisions of that act could not 
be_ made retroactive or could not be made 
to apply in prejudice of the rights of in- 
nocent minors, and that therefore while 
the act of sequestration did apply to Sir 
John Johnson and other Tories of the State 
of New York who had actually committed 
the acts recited by the law of sequestration 
as cause therefor, it could not be made to 
apply to the property bequeathed by Sir 
William to minor children at a time prior 
to the acts and conditions which made the 
law operative. 

This epntention thus made was over- 
ruled, as set forth in The Albany Argus, 
by claiming that the children were illicit 
or begotten upon the body of a woman not 
white. Therefore, the bequests of Sir Will- 
iam to those eight half-breed children by 
Mary Brant were annulled. 

However, after the Revolution, when 
Molly Brant settled in Canada with her 
children, the British Government recog- 
nized her rights and theirs by making pro- 
vision which was considered by them a 
satisfactory equivalent for the losses they 
had sustained through the action of the 
State of New York. 

So that the British Government, at least, 
if it did not recognize the legitimacy of 
Sir’ William's half-breed children at com- 
mon law, did recognize their right to be 
beneficiaries of his last will and testament. 

Perhaps the most interesting reflection 
suggested by this kind of discussion is 
that; though not of apparent importance 
in the historical sense as the term “ his- 
tory” is understood by the average of 
people, yet after all it is the raw material 
which lies at thé foundation of history. 

From this point of view books conceived 
and executed on the plan and lines of ** The 

. Old New York Frontier”’ hold the same 
1elation to the general history of the land 
and the people with which end with whom 
they deal that the individual stones, bricks, 
and timbers hold to the edifice as a whole. 
And to the majority of readers the small 
details of persorality, of locality, legends 
of tolk-lore, old letters, eld pamphiets, old 
rewspapers, land records, church records— 
in short, all those things which record in 
one form or another the individual transac- 
tions of the men and the women who 
create townships, that make counties, that 
form States, that coalesce into empires— 
these are not only the most intercsting, 
but“also in the profovnd sense the most 
instructive of all subjects in fact or fiction, 
in history or romance. 

AUGUSTUS C. BUELL. 

Philadelphia, Penn., July 31, 1901. 

al 
Books for Girls of Thirteen. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In Tue Sarurpay Review for July 20a 
request comes from “ W. J. L.”" for a list 
of books for a girl of thirteen or there- 
about. I have no doubt many good lists 
will be offered in response to his appeal, 
but I also send one for his consideration. 

Just what books for girls I read at that 
age I cannot begin to remember, and that 
is one of the reasons why I am sure they 
were neither very good nor very bad—just 
negative; which, after all, verges very 
closely upon the pernicious, since time is 
too short and life too precious to waste 
in reading negative books or in cultivating 
negative virtues. I do remember, how- 
ever, what the favorite books at that stage 
of my mental evolution were—“‘ Tom Brown 
at Rugby,’ “ Kenelm Chillingly,” and the 
letters of Macaulay. Therefore, drawing 
conclusions from my early experiences and 
adding thereto some thoughts of later years, 
I should, in selecting books for a young 
girl to read, follow some such plan as this: 
To choose those presenting in their set- 
ting life and conditions somewhat differ- 
ent from those already familiar to her, and 
written not by the tourist or by the story 
teller, who has caught but the merest su- 
perficial characteristics, but by an inhab- 
itant of the country or at least by one who 
has the gift of understanding human nature 
in any garb or under any sky. So I men- 
tion a few such from my own reading— 
that there are many others there is little 
doubt. 

The average young girl of that age is not 
too old to enjoy a picture of Holland so 
pleasantly told as it is in ‘‘ Hans Brinker,” 
by Mary Mapes Dodge; nor is she, I think, 
too young to take a peep at Scotland 
through the pages of 8. R. Crockett’s “ Kit 
Kennedy "'; conditions are not so radically 
changed in England that ‘Tom Brown at 
Rugby” will not still give a delightful 
picture of school life there; there are very 





Pictures of our own country and its wide- 
ly varying scenes and characters are easily 
found. Lucy Larcom’s “New England 
Girlhood’ reveals one: aspect of life in the 
East; “Ramona” paints the Southwest: 
“ Dr. Sevier,” by George Cable, shows the 
life of New Orleans; any of the books of 
Charles Egbert Craddock opens up the Ten- 
nessee mountain district as the tourist is 
not liable to see it; ‘‘The Hoosier School- 
boy” and “The Hoosier Schoolmaster,”’ 
by Edward Eggleston, or ‘ The Last of the 
Flatboats,”” by George Eggleston, gives us 
a picture of one phase of life in the Ohio 
River district now nearly extinct, it is true, 
but yet quaint and original; while the young 
person who does not fairly forget himself 
in reading *‘Tom Sawyer” and “ Huckle- 
berry Finn” is peculiarly constituted 
“Captains Courageous” is a remarkably 
well written story of the hazardous life of 
the fishermen who may be said to inhabit 
the Newfoundland Banks, while the asso- 
elation of the two boys and the lessons 
learned by the one hold the reader's eager 
attention from beginning to end.- And so 
one might go on mentioning yet more, but 
this will perhaps serve as a hint of one 
method of selecting a book list at once in- 
structive and engaging. 

The young girl on reading the list may 
complain that many of these books are of 
more interest to boys. I can only adrit- it 
and say that I think there are fewer books 
written for girls, and that as a rule they 
are much less vigorous and entertaining. 
Her parents may complain that thesc were 
not all written for the young. No, fortu- 
nately, they were not, and in this lies their 
strength. She will not enjoy them the less, 
and if she gets an early hint of that rul- 
titudinous and mysterious thing called life 
so much the better. Lead her to see, help 
her to comprehend, teach her to think and 
to judge, and no harm will come from 
either an early reading of a book for the 
mature mind, so long as it is clean, or a 
sight of the world in which she is to live 
and work. MARY H. LEE. 

Passaic, N. J., July 30, 1901. 
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“Book Hlustrations.” 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In a paragraph on ‘ Book Illustration” 
you say that, “‘an artist enjoys an opportu- 
nity for the display of genius in the illus- 
tration of a story second only to that of 
the author.” No truer word was ever 
said of the ilustrator's art. 

G. H. Lewes said of Kaulbach’s illustra- 
tions of Goethe, that, “they have two as- 
pects from which they must be considered: 
first, as pictures; and secondly, as the pic- 
torial translation of poetic creations—the 
way in which Goethe’s words form them- 
selves into images in the mind of Kaul- 
bach.” 

While what you and Mr. Lewes have 
said is perfectly just, It Is equally true 
that, to collaborate properly with the au- 


‘| thor, an illustrator should not take as the 


subject of his illustration anything that the 
author has depicted vividly in words, for 
the reader can form, and does form, in his 
own mind the picture the author intended 
him to see. But the true artist can dis- 
play his genius and add much to the au- 
thor’s work, if he chooses for illustration 
the less obvious situations in the story 
which the author has artistically left to the 
imagination of the reader, for, as Mr. 
Lewes says, the imagery brought up to 
most minds, in such cases, is oniy general 
or blurred. 

Although the author and artist usually 
meet and discuss what parts of a story 
shall be illustrated, it is a great mistake 
when the author dictates his subjects to 
the artist, for the scenes the most vividly 
depicted in words are those which appeal to 
the author, whom the artist should never 
merely echo. But, tf the artist is given 
a free hand, he will illumine the text, (for 
as you well say, illustration is illumina- 
tion,) and give it an added zest and charm 
for the reader, and even the author will 
discover new beauties in his own work, of 
which he had never dreamed. 5 

West New Brighton, 8. I. 8. 2 
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Slang a Menace to Good Writing. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In a recent issue of THs New York 
Times SATURDAY REVIEW a correspondent 
speaks of university graduates and per- 
sons who have read and studied a great 
deal not being able to express themselves 
with clearness and fluency in writing. 
This is most lamentably true, and none, 
perhaps, realizes it more fully than those 
students who have given years to study 
and still find themselves unable to make 
interesting, or even clear, the simplest 
writing, as accounts of travel or events. 

May the reason for this not be that our 
spoken language is so very different from 
our written language? Of course there 
must always be a difference between them, 
for certain expressions which are only dig- 
nified in writing would sound stilted if 
spoken. But we make too wide a distinc- 
tion by letting our spoken language de- 
scend much below that which we would 
care to write. It is obviously true that 
the spoken language is easier and becomes 
much earlier a part of ourselves and is the 
foundation for the written language. 
Therefore the nearer the style of the 





While in Albany recently I attempted to 
locate the site of old Fort Orange, and dur- 
ing my investigations accosted three or 
four intelligent looking men who answered 
me in a gentlemanly manner, and, although 
they had resided in Albany from forty to 
seventy-five years, none of them could tell 
me where to look for the site of the old log 
fort called Fort Nassau or Fort Orange. 

By the way, you are ‘perhaps aware that 
the Hudson River had a number of names 
before it was finally settled by common 
consent that its name should be “ Hud- 
son.” We find it called Grande, Mauritius, 
North River, Nassau, River of the Moun- 
tains, Ko-he-tea and Maurice. The names 
Maurice, Nassau, and Orange were all in 
honor of Maurice Prince of Nassau and 
Orange, and the name Nassau seems to 
have been applied to other forts besides 
those on the Hudson River. 

It seems to be conceded by historians that 
the Hudson River was early visited by 
French traders or fishermen, and that as 
early as 1540 they had built a fort or cha- 
teau on the island near Albany, afterward 
called Castle Island. This fort, or rather 
earthwork, was found by the Dutch under 
Hendrick Christiansen, in 1614, measure- 
ments made and recorded, and named Fort 
Nassau. The size of ‘the earthworks was 
58 feet between walls; in the quadrangle 
the moat was 18 feet wide. The house in- 
side was 36 feet long by 26 feet wide. The 
Dutch at this time built no fort on this 
island. They remained there, however, un- 
til Spring, when the floods came and drove 
them out. It seems that they sought high- 
er ground on the same island, opposite the 
mouth of the Normanskill, (about two miles 
from State Street, instead of four, as John 
Fiske states.) This kill or creek was called 
Tawasentha by the Maquaas, on whose 
banks it is said they had a castle or vil- 
lage, which was the scene of the famous 
treaty between the Iroquois and the Dutch 
about 1615, which enabled them to procure 
firearms and render themselves so formida- 
ble that they subdued the surrounding 
tribes and destroyed and dispersed the 
Hurons, the Eries, the Tobacco nation, and 
the Susquahannocks, terrorized the river 
Indians and the Algonquins of New France, 
and levied blackmail on the wampum 
makers of Long Island. 

Castle Island, as it is called in the annals 
of Albany, probably got its name from the 
old fort that the Dutch found thereon. It 
seems to have had many different names, 
among which are Elkeins, Rensselaer, Mar- 
tin Gerritsen’s Island, and finally the name 
by which it is known on the maps of the 
United States Coast Survey, Westerlo Isl- 
and. 

As stated above, the Dutch, in the Spring 
of 1615, selected elevated ground opposite 
Normanskill and there built a stockade 
50 feet square, surrounded by a moat 18 
feet wide and defended “‘ by 11 stone guns 
and two cannon and garrisoned by 12 men 
under Jacob Jacobsen Elkeins.”’ In 1618 the 
place was abandoned, and, as Father 
Jogues says in his “ Novum Belgium,” “a 
wretched little fort was built farther. up the 
river of logs and earth with 4 or 5 pieces of 
Breteull cannon and as many swivels.” 

This was erected in 1623 and was situated 
on Broadway near State Street, on the site 
of the “ Phoenfx Hotel of 1862.” In 1624 
there was a party of eighteen families set- 
tled at Albany, and the fort named “ Fort 
Orange.” It is recorded that on Sept. 1, 
1673, the name was again changed to Fort 
Nassau. 

In Lossing’s “ Field Book of the Revolu- 
tion’ we find stated that in 1647 “ there 
Was but one stone house besides the fort.” 
This does not agree with the statement of 
Father Isaac Jogues In “‘ Novum Belgium” 
in 1643, that it was constructed of logs and 
earth. At a later date, probably about 1742 
or 1743, a larger fort was built on what is 
now called State Street, between St. Peter's 
Church and Geological Hall, all trace of 
which has been obliterated except the con- 
tour of Hudson and Steuben Streets, down 
which ran lines of palisades. 

This fort was called Fort Frederick and 
was demolished shortly after the Revolu- 
tion. “It was a strong quadrangle fortift- 
cation built of stone, with a bastion at each 
corner. Its heavy stone walls were equal 
to that of the roof of St. Peter’s Church at 
the present day, [1805.] Its northeastern 
bastion occupied the site of St. Peter’s 
Church.” 

Mr. Cook of the State Library informs 
me that the Phoenix Hotel, which was in 
existence from 1857 to 1864, was situated at 
254 Broadway, near the steamboat landing 
for the New York boats at the present time. 

W. MAX REID. 

Amsterdam, N. Y., July 23, 1901 
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Drummond's Practical Life Work.* 
One of the most beautiful phases of the 
life of Henry Drummond was his interest 
in young men and boys, and his special 
work in their behalf.” Every trait of his 
character not only attracted young people, 
but aided him in approaching them in the 
mos effective manner. It is this portion 
of his work that Cuthbert Lennox, who 
was acquainted with Mr. Drummond 
through their connection In the students’ 
*THE PRACTICAL LIFEWORK oF 
HENRY DRUMMOND. By Cuthbert Len- 
nox. With an Introduction by Hamilton W. 
Mabie. With Three Photographic lUlustra- 
tions. Notes for a Bibliography. Pp. 239, in 


one volume. 8vo. New York: James Pott 
& Co. 


and was an example of the beauty of good- 
ness and refinement. He disliked cant and 
avoided the appearance of professional re- 

This, doubtless, was the secret of his 
success with young men. He drew boys 
to him through his appealing goodfellow- 
ship and because he did notcoercethem. Mr. 
Mable says: 

“Drummond never strove to nammer 
truth into men; he knew a better because 
a firmer method; he captivated and con- 
verted them by a presentation of truth, 
which was not only uasive to the mind, 
but which was made marvelously attrac- 
tive by the atmosphere which envelo 
it." In conclusion, Mr. Mabie says: “‘The 
emphasis of this sketch rests on Drum- 
mond’s work with students, and in the 
endeavor to describe this phase of his ac- 
tivity the writer has thrown into clear. re- 
lief one of the most winning personalities 
of our time.’’ 

Leading up to this purport are well-pre- 
pared biographical detail and accounts of 
those influences that fitted Drummond in 
all respects for his work. In introducing 
the main subject Mr. Lenox begins: 

“The man whose appearance is the sign 
for a great movement, the evangelist who 
conducts a revival, is in common parlance 
accredited with its initiation; but when 
time is taken to look below the surface, 
and to probe into the beginning of things, 


it is always found that the fleld of opera- 
tions has Leen ripening under the influence 


controlled by God alone.” 

So it was with Mr. Drummond’s relation 
with the students’ revival. He was invited 
to follow up the work in the university 
when the chief workers were compelled to 
proceed to other fields. 

Referring to his first appearance before 
the students ts the following: 

“To most of the undergraduates Drum- 
mond was what they would call a ‘dark 
horse.’ Some of them had heard him de- 
liver a lecture on ‘The Contribution of 
Science to Christianity’ at the meeting of 
the Medical Students’ Christian Associa- 
tion, with which the session had opened; 
a few more recognized the name of the 
author of ‘Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World’; the rest knew nothing. After the 
first meeting, however, a keen interest 
was awakened, both by his unusual manner 
and method in carrying on the meeting 
and his personal appearance and personal- 
ity. ‘Many remained,’ it ig reported, ‘at 
the close of the meeting to have a talk 
with the teacher whose manliness seemed 
only the more manly for his obedience to 
the councils of God.’ ”’ 

Thus through the Winter session and fol- 
lowing Summer and other succeeding terms 
he addressed these meetings. With occa- 
sional short intervals he continued the en- 
terprise with which his name is so closely 
associated. 

It was, however, the personal encounter 
and conversation that gave Mr. Drummond 
telling success in his work. He sought 
students at their own lodgings and visited 
with them as another boy, sometimes on a 
first visit touching not at all on religion. 
It was this absence of cant and the pres- 
ence of the dignity and joyousness of re- 
ligion that won souls. The book contains 
minute details of his student work, his 
method, arrangement of programmes, be- 
sides the chronological events. 

For those who have read Mr. Drum- 
mond’s books, and through them have 
learned to know and love the man, for 
those who have read and misunderstood, 
for those who have never read, this work 
will be an excellent handbook. It tells 
the story of Mr. Drummond's life and 
work simply, and criticises several of his 
books fairly. When one reaches the ap- 
pendix it is with interest to read its con- 
tents carefully. 

For the ‘“‘ Notes for a Bibliography,” in 
the appendix, Mr. Lennox asserts that, 
though they may not be exhaustive, much 
in them has not been collected and tabu- 


lated elsewhere. These notes are a valua- . 


ble addition to the book. 
———__————— 


A Wild Dream by Maurus Jokai.* 


Maurus Jokal sometimes amuses himself, 
it seems, by casting off the fetters of seri- 
ous art and allowing his fancy to revel in 
wild dreams. Of such a nature is his short 
novel, “‘ The Corsair King.” It is the story 
of a double life. A young man engaged 
to marry a beautiful and virtuous maiden 
goes to sea in the hope of bettering his 
fortunes. He fails, for he falls into the 
hands of pirates, and becomes one of the 
band. Wher the pirate Captain ends his 
villainous career, this youth, who has just 
performed a bold deed, is elected Captain 
by acclamation. He launches upon a ca- 
reer of the most desperate kind. He is a 
pirate of pirates, and the deeds he does 
are of a nature to shock the sensitive 
reader. 

Jokai revels in the descriptions of scenes 
of gore and destruction. Never was there 
such a wholesale wrecking of ships and 
slaughter of men. To this mild youth the 
sinking of two or three men-of-war is as 
nothing. He even conquers a squadron of 
eleven ships. And in the end he is himseif 
slain, while the virtuous young maiden and 
his mother are. still praying for his safety, 
and above alT things that he may be pre- 
served from falling into the hands of the 
infamous pirate, who is no other than him- 
self. It is not an important work, but it 
may serve to please those who wish to be 
stunned by the capacity of the author's 
imagination for scenes of horror. 


°THE CORSAIR KING. By Maurus Jokal, 
Translated by Mary J. Safford. Pp. 191, 
Small 12mo. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $12 
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EDGAR ALLAN POE. 
aiid 
Col. Joyce Tries His Hand at a 


Biography and Quotes Freely 
from His Own Verse to 
Help Him Out.” 


——— HE author of various books, 
entitled “ Zigzag,’ ‘‘ A Check- 
ered Life,” and “ Jewels of 
Memory,” prefaces his biog- 
raphy of Edgar Allan Poe 
with these words: 

In boiling down the life of 
Poe into one handy volume [it is just a bit 
bulkier than Prof. Woodbury’s life] I blow 
off the foam and scum of encomiums and 


endeavor to get to the bedrock of a char- 
acter that may be misunderstood through 


the coming ages. 

Now, what could be more excellent? Ob- 
serve the Colonel's recognition of the fact 
that taste languishes In the “ incredible 
excess of unsensed sweet.” He takes for 
the keynote of his volume his own dictum 
printed on the title page, “ Speak nothing 
of the living or the dead but truth"! And 
because he weuld be true, even at the risk 
of spoiling his pretty preface and of being 
inconsistent with it, the Colonel subse- 
quently in his biography recognizes also 
the fact that he has other werk to do be- 
side “ blowing off the foam and scum of 
encomiums.” ‘“ There is one thing sure,” 
he proclaims with Jupiterean thunder, 
“and that is that the lives of the splenetic 
biographers of Poe, from Griswold down 
to Stoddard, who have delved like jackals 
into the personal detailed wanderings, ec- 
centricities, and sorrows of this erratic 
child of genius, will never be the subject 
themselves of the world's investigation! "’ 

And again: “ Assassin biographers are 
only momentarily noticed by the spray they 
spew on the shores of thought, while the 
craggy crest of Poe’s genius shines like a 
lighthouse amid the ocean gloom of liter- 
ary scavengers."’ One envies the poet so 
lovely a vision! It would seem to be quite 
idle, by the way, for the publishers to have 
announced on the title page that Col. Joyce 
is the author of a book of ‘‘ Complete Po- 
ems."' Complete passages like this, scat- 
tered copiously throughout the volume, es- 
tablish the fact beyond doubt. So likewise, 
does the portrait of the Colonel which wise- 
ly accompanies the biography under notice. 

We say wisely, because a plenty of people 
wish to know what their author looks like. 
He ts shown to be a gentleman of pleasant 
appearance, bearing a conspicuous sign of 
his métier in the snow-white hair that 
flows like the mantle of Apollo over his 
ample shoulders. His locks are smooth, 
however, and not at all disordered, by 
which one knows that his muse must throw 
tranquil thyme about his feet rather than 
the frenzied sort. His pose is meditative, 
as though realizing Bacon’s saying that 
“Truth is the daughter of Time.’ In a 
hand of such engaging contour that Da 
Vinci would immediately have set about to 
sketch it, he holds a volume of the afore- 
said ‘‘ Complete Poems.” 

You detect ambition, too, in the Colonel's 
eye—and courage. It is these qualities 
which have made him “ endeavor to get to 
the bedrock of a character that may be 
misunderstood through the coming ages.” 
Why. not even Prof. Woodbury attempted 
to do that! Hear him. At the close of his 
less ambitious work he says: “ The story 
that has now been told, in which has been 
substantially incorporated whatever know!- 
edge of Poe was accessible, has shown, it 
is hoped, the folly of any summary view of 
his character.’’ And so on. 

Col. Joyce’s work is not strictly a docu- 
mentary biography. Certainly, it contains 
original matter peculiar to itself. For «x- 
ample, many of his own poems are quoted 
by way of illustrating the text. ‘‘ Mr. Eng- 
lish,”” he exclaims on one occasion, speak- 
ing of the author of “‘ Ben Bolt,”’ “‘ did not 
seem to be affiicted with the disease of 
modesty."’ Neither does the Colonel. He is 
altogether normally healthy on that score; 
rec gnition of the fact is spontaneous and 
allows of no hesitation. “‘ Poe was a mas- 
ter of language and rhythmal construc- 
tion,’ says his biographer, “ but he wrote 
no poem like this composed in memory of 
my first sweetheart, whom the green bil-. 
lowe of the Mediterranean Sea engulfed 
more than forty years ago.’ Here then fol- 
low some lines calied ‘‘Retrospection.”” | 

Again, alluding to a story told by a sailor 
as an offset to the commonly received story 
of Poe's enlisting in the United States 
Army under the false name of Edgar A. 
Perry, Col. Joyce says: “I became much 
interested in the narrative of the old ocean 
roamer and composed for him then and 
there the following poem.” It is called 
- The Sea.” . 

Still again, speaking of Poe's inability to 
spread smiles and sunshine, he says: ‘‘ My 
own poem, ‘Love and Laughter,’ written 
for George D. Prentice, journalist and poet, 
in Louisville, Ky., January, 1863, might well 
be inserted here, The reader can do no 
better than memorize it and act upon its 
precepts, The idea of the poem can be 
found in Homer, Horace, Shakespeare, and 
the Bible, but not in such rhythmic and 
synthetical form. It ts a philosophical ser- 
mon and will be repeated on the lips of 
mankind as long as truth is triumphant!” 
Then follow the lines, for the publication of 
which over Col. Joyce's signature Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, if we be not mistaken, 
brought suit against the Chureh Musical 
Company of Cincinnati some years ago. 
But it is unmannerly to make a scene even 
on paper, and the Colonel makes no allu- 
sion to the fact of disputed authorship. 

Probably what Col. Joyce considers the 
bright =o star in his constellation 
of te os is the one entitled * Penzont 





PO Penzoni was a peripatetic 
Italian artis®, who, according to the author, 
was ‘“‘not only capable of painting the 
nude, but also the town in midnight mo- 
ments, with cardinal colors.’”’ He told the 
Colonel one night at the Sturtevant House 
surrounded by a coterie of “ town troub- 
lers,”’ that “ The Raven" had been stolen 
almost bodily from “ The Parrot,’’ a poem 
written by his grandfather in 1809, in 
Milan, for The Art Journal. Upon his re- 
turn to Milan Penzoni made a translation 
of the poem and sent it to the Colonel. 
The Colonel acknowledges that there Is a 
marked similarity between ‘The Raven” 
and “The Parrot,’ but declines to point 
out who was the plagiarist. ‘‘ The Parrot ”’ 
is printed outright, and Penzoni's letter is 
given in fac simile. 


and Poe.” 


A Poe Memo ial Volume.* 

The little volume before us, besides giv- 
ing a history of the exercises attending the 
unveiling of Zolnay’s bust of Mdgar Allan 
oe in the library of the University of 
Virginia, together with a sketch of the 
sculptor and an account of the origin and 
history of the Poe Memorial Association, 
presents two notable papers, “ Poe's Stu- 
dent Days at the University cf Virginia,” 
by Dr. Charles W. Kent, and “ Poe's Place 
in American Literature,"”” by Haiilton W. 
Mabie. The book, too, is illustrated with 
reproductions of documents bearing upon 
the subject and with portraits and views. 

It is not too much to say that Dr. Kent 
exhausts his subject. From every source 
possible he has drawn his materiai, and has 
succeeded in building up a definite indi- 
viduality, which is at the same time trust- 
worthy and inspiring. His paper was re- 
cently published at length in The Book- 
man, and is in every way worthy of pres- 
ervation and study. Mr. Mabie’s paper may 
be found in a recent number of the At- 
lantic. 

“Poe’s work holds a first place in our 
literature,” says Mr. Mabie in closing, 
‘“*not by reason of its mass, its reality, its 
range, its spiritual or ethical significance, 
but by reason of its complete and beauti- 
ful individuality, the distinction of its 
form and workmanship, the purity of its 
art. With Hawthorne he shares the pri- 
macy among all who have enriched our 
literature with prose or verse, but, unlike 
his great contemporary, he has had to 
wait long for adequate and just recognition. 
His time of waiting is not yet over, for 
while the ethical insight of Hawthorne 
finds quick response where his artistic 
power alone would fail to move, Poe must 
be. content with the suffrages of those who 
know that the art which he practices with 
such magical effect is in itself a kind of 
righteousness. * * * The obvious lessons 
of that pathetic career have been well 
learned; it is time to seek the deeper things 
for which this fatally endowed spirit stood, 
for the light is more than the medium 
through which it shines.” 





Bryn Mawr Stories.* 


“Bryn Mawr Stories’’ belongs to that 
class of college tales that will be interesting 
only to those veaders who are directly in- 
terested in the college. The aim of the 
editors, two alumnae of 1900, seems to have 
been to present different phases of college 
life from different points of view. The ten 
stories in the book are each by a different 
author, two by undergraduates and the 
rest by graduates of several years’ stand- 
ing. The oldest class represented is that 
of ‘98. 

In the unintentionally humorous preface 
the editors state: ‘‘ Those who look to these 
stories for entertainment may be disap- 
pointed, since most of them are serious 
in tone, and in their appeal to the reader 
depend largely on the charm of local 
color."’ The reader will find all the serious- 
ness promised in the preface, but not one 
of the authors has skill enough in story 
telling to convey any of the charm and 
movement of college life. The local color 
is supplied by many “ piles of gayly colored 
cushions,"’ frequent use of that institution 
the jaw cracker, and’as a matter of course, 
the singing of ‘ clear voices in the night."’ 

But if the book is unsatisfactory from 
a literary standpoint, looked at as a “ hu- 
man document” “ Bryn Mawr Stories” is 
highly instructive and amusing. 

A book that is the work of so many dif- 
ferent people of such differing ages must 
give an impression of college life and col- 
lege women of to-day that is in a certain 
measure a true one, and the curiously defi- 
nite impression that these stories give the 
outsider is certainly not the one that the 
authors intended to convey. 

Bryn Mawrtyrs, the editors tell us, have 
an instinctive reticence whenever their feel- 
ings are deeply stirred. “But at last,"’ 
they exclaim, “ the ice is broken and Bryn 
Mawr talks about herself." There is a 
curious similarity in the tone of the ten 
stories that constitute Bryn Mawr’s first 
communication to the world. Each one of 
the young ladies who broke the portentous 
ailence evidently felt that she was to write 
a story. with a purpose. There was to be 
no telling of silly college doings for the 
sake of a mere story; the soul of these do- 
ings, the heart's life, must be revealed to 
the public. The educational value of that 
college spirit which underlies al! the light- 
er side of college life must be demonstrat- 
ed, and, above all, it must be proved that 
the college woman is just as true a woman 
as any other woman, (only somewhat more 
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“The ordinary wading 
through words to get into 
the deep water of interest is 
happily absent in ‘The- 
Puppet Crown,’ for the first 
page plunges you headlong 
into a story that is so inter- 
esting, so exciting, so tull of 
dramatic incident, so abso- 
lutely absorbing, that there is 
never a moment in the read- 











lay it aside without regret.” — 
New York Press. 






**The book that takes 


all one’s adjectives to 
tell about.” 
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Cried the Princess.” 


A SCENE FROM THE NOVEL. 


GRAUSTARK 


The Storyof a love 
behind a throne. 


“‘Graustark”’ is a wildly romantic 
novel, wherein a well-born American 
proves that the heroic age is not dead. 

The following sentences from a page 
illustrate the dashing spirit and tense 
situations in which the book abounds. 


* # * As it by magic the throne room became 
suddenly stil. * * * “Behold an honest man. 
1 wou'd have saved him at the cost of my honor, 
Scorn me if you will, but listen to this: The man 
who stands here accused came voluntarily to this 
castle, * * * and surrendered, that he might, 
though innocent, stand between my throne and dis- 
aster. * * * Is there a man among you who 
would have done as much for his own country? 
Although an American, he does this for a country to 
which he is a stranger. I must commit him to prison 
once more.” ‘* But,’’ she cried, in sudden fierceness, 
**1T promise him now, before the trial, a royal pardon,” 


“Sto p! 


If perchance you cannot reach a bookstore 
send $1.50 for a prepaid copy to 


HERBERT STONE & COMPANY, = 


Publishers, Chicago. 











80,) and that, therefore, college education 
is a good thing. 

So with great seriousness and self-con- 
sciousness the authors sit down to write 
stories for the glory of college women at 
large and Bryn Mawr in particular. 

Spending four years at college is after 
all such a simple thing and the day is so 
far past when it was considered unlady- 
like for a woman to know anything that it 
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may be inclined to place the bright young 
Norfolk heiress and her sailor lover among 
the lst of those who delighted generations 
of readers in “ Dorothy Foster.” 
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Bird Lore for August continues the help- 
ful series of papers on “' Birds and BSea- 
sons,” in which the student is told 
what birds he may expect. to find, 
he should study, and what he should read 
during the month 
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“July 31.—Here is a 
great exposition, planned to 
celebrate American achieve- 
ment, which virtually ignores 
literary accomplishment. 
‘There are book exhibits a 
few, but there is no historical 
exhibit to show either the evolution of 
American bookmaking, or to indicate by 
any means -whatever the richness of the 
field of American authorship. 

What there is, is scattered. Several of 
the best-known American publishing 
houses are not represented at all. In the 
Graphic Arts Building are exhibits by the 
Century Company, D. Appleton & Co., Funk 
& Wagnalls, McClure, Phillips & Co., 
Doubleday, Page & Co., all of New York; 
the Merrymount Press of Boston, and 
Laird & Lee of Chicago. The Century 
Company’s exhibit is understood to be es- 
sentially the same as that sent to Paris 
last year, and its case contains the “ Grand 
Prix’ card there awarded it. The books 
include full sets of the Century Magazine, 
with the old Scribner's Monthly, St. Nich- 
olas, and the Century Dictionary, all hand- 
somely bound, as are sets of the Nicolay 
& Hay “Lincoln,” “ Battles and Leaders 
of the Civil War,” “ The Century Library 
of Music,” the “ Old Italian Masters,” and 
“Old Dutch and Flemish Masters,” with 
engravings by Timothy Cole. Original 
@rawings by Joseph Pennell and Andre 
Castaigne, and numerous cover drawings, 
emphasize the art side of this firm's work. 

The dictionary exhibit of Messrs. Funk 
& Wagnalls has already been noted by 
Tue New York Times SaturDAY Review. 
In this booth, as in those of other publish- 
ers, the original drawings of illustrators 
add interest and attract the attention of 
most visitors. T. de Thulstrup’s strong 
drawings for ‘“‘Tarry Thou Till I Come” 
are a great magnet in this exhibit. Funk 
& Wagnalls also show an interesting series 
of proofs of progressive stages of litho- 
graphic color plates. McClure, Phillips & 
Co. put the emphasis of their display on 
their magazine. Original color drawings 
made for it in Palestine by Corwin K. Lin- 
gon are much observed. Mr. Linson is a 
Western New Yorker, who began his art 
career in Buffalo, and this exhibit of his 
Work is in a sense a triumphal home-com- 
ing for him. This company also shows 
many decorative eover designs, notably 
those for the Mansfield version of “ King 
Henry V.," and Tarkington's ‘‘ Monsieur 
Beaucaire.” Doubleday, Page & Co. con- 
tent themselves with a little booth, where 
“The World's Book” and “The Niagara 
Book” are at the front. A sculptured 
model of the cover design of “‘ The World's 
Book,’ with the globe illuminated and re- 
volving, is an attraction. 


D. Appleton & Co. occupy more space 
than any other publisher here, and have 
made it exceedingly attractive. Their 
cases contain—not attempting to name all 
—sets of their “ Encyclopaedia,” the de 
luxe edition of “ David Harum," vellum 
bound, with the originals of Clinedinst’s 
filustrations; the “ Cyclopaedia of Biogra- 
phy,” Appleton’s “Scientific Library,” 
“The World's Great Books,"’ George Ban- 
croft’s history in tree calf, Muhlbach in 
twenty volumes, (a $100 set,) &c. Their 
most striking single exhibit is a series of 
the beautiful plates of art pottery which 
belong to the $1,500 folio work on the 
Oriental art coliection of W. T. Walters. 
A case is devoted to the firm's publications 
in Spanish. 


Mr. B. D. Updike of the Merrymount 
Press makes a small exhibit, second to 
none in typographic excellence and taste. 
He shows specimen pages of an edition of 
portions of Tacitus—in Latin; the “ Ag- 
ricola,”’ the ‘“ Dialogue on Oratory,’ and 
the ‘‘Germania.”’ The text has been ar- 
ranged by Prof. Morris H. Morgan of Har- 
vard University, and the edition is limited 
to 100 copies; twelve others are to be print- 
ed on vellum. There are also shown copies 
of a book describing the pastoral staff of 
the Diocese of Albany; two books printed 
in black letters, with woodcuts, “ The 
Prince Who Did Not Exist” (published by 
Scribner's;) a. marriage service printed for 
Mr. E. S. Gorham, and a study for a vol- 
ume of poems. At the back of the case 
are four copies of ‘‘ Altar Service,” the ‘il- 
lustrations by Anning Bell, the decorations 
by Bertram Goodhue. This volume sells 
for $75 a copy. Mr. Updike is its publisher, 
the typography is the work of the Merry- 
mount Press, but the presswork is by Mr. 
De Vinne. Many books printed for in- 
dividuals are shown, among them Mr. Up- 
dike’s own publication, The Nightingale. 


Laird & Lee, Chicago, show juvenile and 
miscellaneous publications, and the Nor- 
wood Press makes a creditable showing of 
books, which it manufactures for various 
publishers. No other publishers are rep- 
resented in the Graphic Arts Building. 

Three art binders have small but credit- 
able exhibits. One is Minnie Sophia Prat 
of New York City, who sends five volumes 
in decorated morocco, the leather apparent- 
ly being carved and bronzed or painted in 
original designs. I do not vouch for the 
accuracy of this description. The covers 
are, at any rate, in exquisite taste and 
refined workmanship. Amother is James 
Macdonald of New York. The third ex- 
hibitor is 8. C. Toot & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
This firm shows a score or so of volumes 
in hand-tooled and inlaid leathers. Sev- 
eral of them, including Peter’s ‘‘ Marius the 
Epicurean,"" Swinburne’s “ Laus Veneris,”’ 
the Bibelot, and Lathrop’s “‘ The Casket of 
Opals,” are loaned by Mrs. Gertrude 
Cowdin of New York. Others are from the 


Club, are shown some of the products of 
the St. Albans Institute of Columbus, Ohio, 
the “Rubaiyat” again speaks to the 
crowds, from the midst of hand-painted 
covers, illuminated pages, and embroidered 
plush bindings. Would that Omar might 
make a new quatrain or two, to fit the 
case! 

With no word of adverse criticism on the 
art bindings shown, one can but regret 
that this most artistic of the crafts has 
such a beggarly and inadequate showing. 
The Exposition is barbarian in its neglect 
of the American binder and his work. Or 
did the binders neglect the Exposition? 

In thé Manufactures and Liberal Arts 
Building Messrs. Silver, Burdett & Co., 
D. H. Heath & Co., Ginn & Co., the Amer- 
ican Book Company, the Educational Pub- 
lishing Company, and C. W. Bardeen of 
Syracuse make small exhibits of their 
wares, for the most part school and college 
text books, especially of books designed for 
teaching Spanish or for use in Spanish- 
American schools. Ginn & Co.'s “‘ Classics 


-for Children” are conspicuous in their ex- 


hibit. These publishers are in the same sec- 
tion with the colleges and universities, most 
of which make imposing displays of their 
own publications or of works by members 
of their faculties. The reports of the New 
York State University include a selection 
from the American Library Association 
exhibit, prepared by the New York State 
Library for the Paris Exposition of 1900, 
now a part of the permanent collection of 
the New York State Library School. 


That overworked phrase, “one of the 
most interesting,” may be applied with 
propriety to a collection of some 300 works 
of negro authorship in the negro exhibit. 
This collection was originally made for the 
Paris Exposition. Viewed here, in con- 
nection with other things showing the rise 
of the American negro, it is a wonderfully 
significant array of volumes. “ A Dialogue 
Between a Virginian and an American 
Minister,” published by the Rev. Daniel 
Croker at Baltimore, in 1810, is believed to 
be the first literary production of an Amer- 
ican negro. Since that date, some 2,000 
volumes have been written by Afro-Amer- 
icans, not counting magazine articles. The 
exposition collection ranges from the Rev. 
John Jasper's “The Sun Do Move,” to 
the works of Du Bois, Chesnutt, Dunbar, 
adhd Booker T. Washington. 


Up in the gallery of the Agriculture 
building, where only the most thorough- 
going sightseer from the farm is likely to 
find it, is a collection of 600 volumes, the 
publications of the office of the United 
States Agricultural Experiment Stations. 
This is specialized literature, but it is litera- 
ture, and the best printed record that 
there ts of Government effort to promote 
the industries of the farm. Forty-eight 
States and Territories, including Hawail, 
are represented in these volumes. 

Of the foreign nations, but three, so far 
as noted, include books in their exhibits 
here. In the Mexico Building are a few 
hundred volumes, selected chiefly with a 
view to supplying information about the 
country. The departments of the Treas- 
ury, of Justice, and of Public Promotion 
send sets of their reports; and there are 
many volumes of legislative reports, ex- 
ploratory, and other scientific work. Among 
Mexican authors represented are Angel 
Angulano, Manuel M. Contreras, and Man- 
terola Ramon, with works on science and 
school text books; Manuel D. Martinez on 
public instruction, Salvador Collado on 
bridge building, Chavero Alfredo, the 
“Codice Borgiano,"’ and Dr. Antonio Pena- 
fiel, and Gilberto Crespo y Marti, scientific 
treatises. The novelists and poets of Mex- 
ico are not represented. Mexican book- 
making is sometimes substantial, but noth- 
ing shown here Is artistic or typographically 
noteworthy. 


In the very pretty Cuba building, which 
is crammed With exhibits, is a nondescript 
collection of books, which appear to have 
been picked up at hazard. Along with 
Government and statistical volumes and 
one antique curio—an old Spanish book, a 
“Sentence of Law,” &c., of King Felipe 
IIL, A. D. 1600—are the poems and mis- 
cellaneous works of Don Francisco Javier 
Balmaseda, a few novels by Ramon Meza, 
and, by the same author, a critique on the 
“Tilad ” and “ Odyssey.’’ Aside from these 
and a volume on Cuba’s notable authors, 
(the work originally prepared by Sefiora 
Dr. Manuela Herrera de Herrera for the 
Columbian Exposition of 1803,) there is 
little or nothing to inform the visitor of 
Cuba’s literary achlevements. Not even 
the work of her greatest poet, José Maria 
Heredia, or of favorites like Gertrude de 
Avellenade or Gabriel de !a Concepceon 
Valdes—the “ Placide,” who was numbered 
among the early patriot martyrs of Cuba— 
‘are shown. There are numerous text books, 
specially bound for the Exposition, sets of 
the proceedings of the Cuban Academy of 
Medicine, &c.; but in the way of an orderly 
and instructive literary exhibit, meagre 
though it would necessarily be, there is 
nothing. 


Not so with Chile. That splendid coun- 
try, which eclipses all other Spanish-Amer- 
ican nations in its general exhibits here, 
has sent from Santiago a collection of 1,500 
books, specially selected and (many of 
them) handsomely bound, for the purposes 
of this Exposition. In reasonable space 
but few can be named, but it is desirable to 
give some idea of the scope and character 
of the collection, which forms a veritable 
library in a handsomely furnished room of 


twenty-four volumes, and his ‘“ Spanish 
Chilean Library.” Other Chilean historians 
represented include Ramon Sotomayor 
Valdes, Benjamin Vicuna Mackenna, and 
Miguel Luis Amundtegui, In this depart- 
ment are many text books and works or 
physical geography, literature, and the 
history of literature. The department of 
law offers the Civil Code of Chile, (of the 
year 1855,) edited by Andres Bello; also his 
work on “ International Right,’"’ and other 
treatises on philosophy, philology, &c. The 
complete works of this author make four- 
teen great volumes. Other legal writers 
represented include Jorge Huneeus, (‘‘ Con- 
stitutional Right,’ three volumes,) José 
Clemente Fabres, (‘‘ Studies on the Civil 
Code,”) Alejandro Fuenzalida, (‘‘ Studies on 
Penal Rights,"") and José Bernardo Lira. 
There are volumes of poems by José An- 
tonio Soffia, Guillermo Blest Gana, Luis 
Rodriguez Velasco, Eduardo de la Barra, 
and Guillermo Matta. The scientific de- 
partment ts large. I select for mention the 
works of but three eminent writers in this 
domain: ‘‘The Natural History of Chile,” 
by Claudio Gay; treatises on mineralogy, 
&c., by Ignacio Domeyko—three big vol- 
umes—and the works on botany, zoology, 
and geology of Rodulfo Amando Philippi. 
The most distinguished Chilean novelists— 
Alberto Blest Gana and Daniel Barros Grez 
—are represented with others of lesser 
fame. Any book-loving visitor at the 
Exposition will find it profitable to spend 
an hour in the Chilean library, which is 
in the particular charge of Seior Carlos 
Silva Cruz, who is not only a lawyer, a 
teacher, and chief of the section devoted 
to the Department of Public Instruction of 
Chile, but is a special Commissioner for 
the study of educational methods in the 
United States. F. H. 8. 
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QUERIES. 
a 


W. E. VAN NAME, 78 West Bighty-second 
Street, New York City: ‘‘I have a document 
in the form of a letter written and dated, War 
Department, 1791. It bears the signature ot 
Knox, Secretary of War during Washington's 
Administration. As I would like to find a pur- 
chaser for this relic, I will thank you for in- 
formation as to the source to apply to.’ 

We fear that letters signed by Knox do 
not possess great value, from $5 to $10 
possibly. Dodd, Mead & Co. and W. R. 
Benjamin of this city purchase autographs 
and manuscripts. 





‘“M. H. K.,"’ Columbus, Oho: *‘ Will you be 
good enough to state where the most complete 
Shakespearean library is to be found in this 


country, and whether there is one in Europe 
that outranks it?’’ 

The Thomas P. Barton collection in the 
Boston Public Library contains more 
Shakespeariana than the Lenox Library 
does, but in original works—folios, quartos, 
and poems—the Lenox collection is richer. 
The private library of Marsden J. Perry of 
Providence, R. L, contains many of the 
quarto plays, and in addition includes the 
famous collection of Shakespeariana gath- 
ered by James O. Halliwell-Phillipps, whose 
name is bibliographically associated with 
Shakespeare’s for all time. The collection 
of William A. White of Brooklyn is rich in 
quarto plays, and includes fine examples 
of the folios. The British Museum collec- 
tion of Shakespeare's works and works re- 
lating to him is very extensive, but pos- 
sesses poor copies of many of its greatest 
rarities, and undoubtedly does not equal 
the united strength of the four public and 
private American collections which we have 
named. Several private collections in Great 
Britain contain many treasures in this line— 
the Huth, the Locker, the Christie-Miller, 
and the MacGregor. The latter -includes 
the famous £1,700 copy of the first Shake- 
speare folio. 


JAMES KIRWAN, Chilton, Wis.: ‘* Where 
can I secure a poem by Father Abram J. Ryan, 
‘the Poet Priest’ of the South, published late 
in 1864 or early in 1865 on the death of Gen. 
Patrick Cleburne, a Southern General who was 
killed Nov. 30, 1864, at the battle of Franklin. 
This poem has much merit, though strongly 
secession, and I am anxious to secure it. It 
was published in The Boston Pilot shortly after 
it came out, but the files of that paper were 
later burned and so I cannot get it there.’ 

This poem may have appeared in “ The 
Conquered Banner and Other Poems,” Mo- 
bile, 1880, or in ‘“ Poems, Patriotic, Ke- 
ligious, and Miscellaneous,’ Baltimore, 
1880, now out of print. P. J. Kennedy, 3 
Barclay Street, New York City, publishes 
Father Ryan's poems at $2. If it does not 
appear in any of these works, and if any of 
our readers can furnish it to our corre- 
spondent, we will be pleased. 

“SECOND EMPIRE,” S8t. Paul, Minn.: 
“Who is the author of ‘An Englishman in 
Paris,’ and where can I get other books by the 
same writer? Judging from his references to 
Balzac and others he must be a very old man.” 


The reputed author of this book is Albert 
Dresden Vandam, who was born in London 
in 1843, and was educated in Paris. He 
began to write during the Franco-Prussian 
war, went to London in 1871, and pub- 
lished several transtations, in 1882 became 
Paris correspondent of The London Globe, 
but came back to London in 1887. The fol- 
lowing books by Mr. Vandam can be had 





here: “My Paris Notebook,’’ Lippincott, 
$1.25; “The Mystery of the Patrician 
Club,”” Lippincott, 50 cents and $1, and 


“‘Undercurrents of the Segond Empire,” G. 
P. Putnam's Sons, $2.50. His latest book is 
“A Court Tragedy,” apparently not repub- 
lished here. 


CHARLES J. SAVAGE, 128 Madison Street, 
New York City: “In your issue of June 1 you 
referred to a list of the plays of Pinero and 
thoge of his contemporaries. I am interested 
in dramatic Hterature, and would like to have 
such a eas 

This list was published under ‘‘ Queries ”’ 
in Taz New Yor«K Times SaTurpay RE- 


view of June 22. 





EUGENE BARRINGTON, 115 West Sixty- 
fourth Street, New York City: ‘‘I have several 
numbers of Household Words, a journal con- 
ducted by Charles Dickens, 1857, New York, 
ublished by Miller & Curtis, 321 Broadway. 

he various articles are unsigned, as was usual 
in those days, but I understand that of the 
sketches are by Dickens, and first editions. 
Are they worth anything? 

Dickens started ‘ Household Words” in 
London March 30, 1849, and edited it un- 
til 1859. A set of the London edition for 
those years is worth $1 or $2 a volume; 
the New York edition ts practically with- 
out value. 





JOHN B. i ea 995 Hancock Street, 
Brooklyn, N. ‘What is the value of 
Rapin's * sisters: of England,’ London, 1732, two 
volumes, with portraits “by Vertue and Houh- 
raken? "’ 

A copy sold for $6 In 1899 in Philadelphia. 
The book is one of the old historical works 
whieh have depreciated tn value in the last 
fifty years. 





‘“‘ HOGARTH," Brookiyn, N. ¥.: “A friend 


London, Baldwin & 
lates are in fine condition, ‘What is its value? 
here could it be sold?"’ 

The Baldwin and Craddock edition of Ho- 
garth's “ Works” brings from & to £ at 
London auctions, and is worth about the 
same here. Dodd, Mead & Co., Charles 
Scribner's Sons, George D. Smith, George 
H. Richmond, and Frederick W. Morris are 
among New York dealers in rare books. 

“N. B. F.,’" Baltimore, Md.: ‘* Will you kind- 
ly inform me what prose Keats wrote, if any; 
also when 7 was published? 

Keats wrote little prose. His miscel- 
laneous writings will be found fn the Bux- 
ton Forman edition of his works, first pub- 
lished in 1883. See his “ Letters,”” new 
and revised edition, edited by Forman, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, $3.20, 
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“The Witch of h of EAmonton,” (written with 


Ford and Romley,) 1658. His plays were 
dramatic and well-written, and are full of 
references to London. “ Satiro-Mastix,”’ 
1602, is a satirical retaliation on Ben Jon- 
son, who, in his ‘ Poetaster,’’ had intro- 
duced Dekker as ‘“ Crispinus.”’ It is rare 
and very valuable. Dekker’s plays were 
collected in four volumes in 1873, and his 
non-dramatic works were edited by Grosart 
in five volumes, 1884-6, but these editions 
can now be had only at auctions or from 
dealers. For a selection from his plays, see 
Dekker’s “ Best Plays,” (Mermaid Series,) 
edited by Ernest Rhys, Scribner’s, $1.25. 
James Sheridan Knowles’s works appeared 
as follows: “The Welsh Harper,” 1796; 
‘Fugitive Pieces,” 1810; ‘“ The Senate,” 
1817; “* Virginius,”’ 1820; *‘ Catus Gracchus,” 
1823; ‘“‘ The Elocutionist,’’ 1823; ‘ William 
Tell,” 1825; ‘“‘The Beggar's Daughter of 
Bethnal! Green,” 1828; ** Alfred the Great,’ 

1881; ‘‘ The Hunchback,"’ 1832; ‘‘ The Mag- 
dalen,” 1832; ‘*A Masque,” 1832; ‘‘ The 
Wife,” 1833; ‘The Daughter,” 1857; “ The 
Love Chase,”’ 1837; ‘The Bridal,’’ 1837; 
“Woman's Wit,’ 1838; ‘‘ The Maid of Ma- 
riendorpt,”’ 1838; ‘‘ Love,’’ 1840; ‘“ John of 
Procida,”’ 1840; ‘‘ Old Maids,’’ 1841; ‘‘ The 
Rose of Arragon,”’ 1842; ‘‘ The Secretary,” 
1843; ‘‘ George Lovell,’ 1847; ‘‘ Fortescue,” 
1847; ‘‘The Rock of Rome,” 1849; ‘“ The 
Idol Demolished,” 1851; ‘‘ The Gospel At- 
tributed to Matthew,” 1856; ‘‘ True Unto 
Death,” 1866; Brian Boroihme,”’ 1871; 
“Lectures on Dramatic Literature,” 1873, 
and “ Various Dramatic Works,’ 1874. None 
of these is especially valuable save his first 
book, ‘‘The Welsh Harper,” “ Virginius,”’ 
and ‘‘ A Mashue,” (upon the death of Scott.) 


“M. Cc. F.,” Brooklyn, N. Y.: ‘‘ Who is the 
author of ‘St. Paul and Protestantism’? I 
have a copy of ‘ David Copperfield,’ 1850, and 
McDonald Clarke’s ‘ Poems," 1836. Have they 
more than ordinary value? "’ 

Matthew Arnold is the author of “St. 
Paul and Pretestantism,” (first published 
in 1870.) The first edition of Dickens's 
“ Dayid Copperfield’ is worth from $5 to 
$10. A fine copy might bring more, how- 
ever. Clarke's ‘‘ Poems,’ 1836, if in good 
condition and containing the portrait (by 
Maverick) is worth from $3 to $5. 








‘“* LAMIA,"" Newport, R. I: ‘‘ What has be- 
come of Keats's letters to Fanny Brawne—the 
originals, I mean? "’ 


We fancy the most of them are owned in 
England, though we know of several in 
American collections. At the Ellis sale in 
November, 1885, twenty-two of them were 
sold at prices ranging from £55 to #4 lbs. 
One of the letters, which fetched £32, was 
quoted at $250 by Dodd, Mead & Co. in 
April, 1887; another, which sold for £13 10s., 
being held at $125. The first of these is 
probably the most interesting Keats letter 
in existence, for it contains this famous 
passage: “If I should die I have left no 
immortal work behind me—nothing to make 
my friends proud of my memory—but I 
have loved the principle of beauty in all 
things, and if I had time I would have 
myself remembered.”” The present value 
of this letter would be considerably over 





“RR. H.,” Dover, N. J.: *‘ What ts the value 
of an autograph of Dion Boucicault? "’ 

Important letters of Boucicault should 
easily be worth $5. 





“WwW. EB. B.,” 684 North Twelfth Street, Phila- 
delphia: ‘‘ Where can I secure the following 
books: ‘Why I Became a Catholic,”’ by Father 
Oswold, and ‘Stumbling Blocks Made Stepping 
Stones *?"’ 

Through an advertisement. 


to be out of print. 


They seem 


“STEVENSON,” New York City: “ Who 
publishes the Edinburgh Stevensen in England?"’ 

The title pages of the volumes bear the 
following: “ Printed by T. & A. Constable 
for Longmans, Green & Co., Cassell & Co., 
Seeley & Co., Charlies Scribner's Sens, and 
sold by Chatto & Windus. 


EDWIN P. HOPKINS, Tampa, Fla.: ‘‘ Through 
the ‘Queries’ column of THe New York 
TimEs SaTURDAY REVIEW I would like to 
thank its numerous readers who so kindly took 
the trouble to write me in reply to my inquiry 
published July 13 ut an English 
translation of Eleven replies 
were received, besides two from dealers, whe 
naturally had some interest’ in the matter. It 
certainly shows that the readers of your paper 
- closely united by the bond of a mutual love 





WILLIAM_C. STONE, 384 Union Street, 
Springfield, Mass.: ‘‘ In your issue of July 20 I 
noticed, on the editurial page, an article con- 
cerning Commodore Perry's famous dispatch. 
Tt stated that It is not on file at the Navy De- 
partment. According to Lossing's Field Book 
of the War of 1812, it was written in pencil by 
Perry on the back of an eld letter and was 
sent to Gen. Harrison. A fac simile appears in 
the Field Book, page 530,"" 











“ SAMOA,” 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City: 
+ on is considered to be Stevenson's best short 
story?” .. 

“A Lodging for a Night,” “ Markheim,” 


and “ The Sire de Malétroit'’s Door" have 
many admirers. 


CHARLES Pate es hp St. Paul, Minn. : 
corresponden: M. Hannah, will find the 
lines, ‘ The Suicidal Cat,’ In the cheap books of 
selections for elocution, I think I saw it In one 
of Garrett's come twenty years ago, and it has 
remained in my memory ever sinee, (from my 
having repeat it occasionally to amuse chil- 
dren. If he cannot readily find it, I will write 
Hd out for him if he will write me requesting 








* Your 








P. J. O'CONNELL, New York City: “ The 
author of the poem com ‘I cannot think 
— glorious _—, of which | a corre- 

pondent asks for, is Leighton.” ' 











M.." New York City: “ When did 
F a Has the See at owe the first 

2 seue 

Leann df cath Guase te Vel oe ach? ry 
According to announcement made in one 





eral stanzas whieh he omitted in printing, I 
understand, is the one purehased for £230 by 
Sir William 8. Fraser in 1875."’ 











Cc. S. PARKER, Box 1,652, New York Post 
Offic?: ‘I wish to find a book published about 
twenty-five years ago by Putnam or Lippincott 
entitled ‘ Evaleen Wilson; or, the Trials of an 
Orphan Girl."’ 

The book might be found in some of the 
second-hand bookstores, but probably it 


will have to be advertised for. 


L. Z. GRAY, Scranton, Penn.: 
original ‘La Dame aux Camélias 

According to Count G. de Contades, her 
name was Alphonsine Plessis, born Jan. 15, 
1824, in a small village in lower Normundy, 
the daughter of Maria Plessis and Marie 
Deshayes. She died in Paris in 1847. The 
name which Dumas gave her was npt at- 
tached to her during her life, though it 
was her habit to wear white camellias the 
greater part of each year. Oddly enough, 
the honor of wearing the flower seems to 
belong to M. Lautour-Mézerai, who was 
known long before the appearance of Al- 
phonsine Plessis as ‘“‘L’Homme au Camé- 
lia,” from his habit of never appearing in 
public without it. This gentleman, it may 
be noted, is credited with having founded 
the first juvenile periodical, Le Journal des 





‘“* Who was the 


to 


Enfants, to which the elder Dumas, Sue, 
Souvestre, Nodier, and others were con- 
tributors. 

ALEXANDER JESSOP, Westfield, Mass.: 


‘What are the best one-volume editions of the 


works of Tennyson, R. Browning, Balzac, Steven- 
son, and Meredith. 
Tennyson's ‘ Poems,” the Macmillan 


Company, $1.75; Robert Browning’s “ Poctic 
and Dramatic Works,’ Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., $3. There are no one-volume edi- 
tions of Balzac, Stevenson, or Meredith. 
The latter's ‘‘ Selected Poems” can be had 
from Charles Scribner’s Sons for $1.75, but 
his novels, essays, &c., as well as those of 
Balzac and Stevenson do not appear in the 
form our correspondent mentions. 





OSCAR MADDAN, New York City: ‘‘ Who 


publishes ‘Twenty Years in Europe,’ by 8. H. 
M. Byers, Consul] to Switzerland? "’ 
This book is apparently not in print 


A copy might be found in the second hand 
book stores. 








“E. N. D.,"’ Baltimore, Md.: ‘Is there any 
value attached to Lowell’s ‘ Poems’ in two vol- 
umes, Boston, 1849, in perfect condition and in 
original binding? "’ 

Mr. Arnold's fine copy sold last January 
for $12.50, the highest previous price being 
$8.60. Ordinary copies frequently sel! ior 
$3 and $4, however. 


Appeals to Readers. 


PHILIP DBEIGNAN, Assistant Librarian United 
States Engineers, Willets Point, N. Y.: “ When 
I was young my grandmother used to recite a 
poem to me by Michael Bruce. I would like to 
secure the entire poem. Prom what I can learn 
the author was a schoolmaster in Kinross, 
Seotland. Perhaps some of your Scotch readers 
can recollect the poem, which is called ‘An El- 
egy.’ Part of it is as follows: 

‘The Spring returns, but not to me returns 

The vernal joy my better years have known; 
Dim in my breast life’s dying taper burns, 

And all my joys of earth are flown. 








Farewell, ye blooming fields, ye cheerful plains, 
Enough for me the churchyard’s lonely mound, 
Where melancholy with still silence reigns, 
And the rank grass waves above the cheerless 
ground.’ "’ 


"O. M. J.,"' 809 Cauldwell Avenue, New Yori 
City: ‘‘I am anxious to secure a book entitled 
* Quaint Sayings of Queer People in All Ages. 
Quarried by a Queer Crank.’ It was published 
in 1886 by the Coast City Publishing Company, 
49 Nassau Street, New York City.” 








ALEXANDER JESSOP, Westfield, Mass.: ‘I 
would like to get the whole of the poem by Ed- 
ward neer ytton, commencing— 

‘* Standing by the river, 
Gazing in the river, 

See it paved with star-beams, 
Heaven is at our feet.’ " 





ELIZABETH F. TURNEY, 274 West Ejighty- 
fourth Street, New York City: “‘ Will some 
reader kindly aid me in finding the author of the 
poem and the verses connected with it that have 
for the end of each verse * Where’s mother?’ 
The last verse runs, ‘I know I shall say it 
then, as I say it here, Where's mother?’ ” 





HENRY NORMAN, 308 West -Forty-third 
Street, New York City> “‘I came across tne 
other day some interesting verses 
Pralm,’ and signed ‘Nick.’ Can any one en- 
Nghten me as to whom ‘Nick’ is? The verses 
commence as follows: 

“*Time is flying, 


Meén are dying, 
All the while. 


Life’s great problem, 
Death's momentum, 
Foree us on. 


Way is weary, 





Mrs. M. ©. MURRAY, 105 South William 
Street, Johnstown, N. Y.: “* What is the ori- 
gin of the use of strawberry leaves in crowns? 
They are used In a Duke's and an Earl's core- 
net, I think.’’ 





“M. D. B.," The Sloane, Sandusky, Ohlo: 
“at the funeral service of Vice President Gar- 
ret A. Hobart the following lines were sung: 

‘** Weary hands, oh, weary hands, 
Resting now frem life's endeavor, 

From the conflict, from the fever. 
Peaceful lying where they fell. 
Oh, folded hands, farewell, farewell, 
Parewell, farewell.’ 





this one verse, and inform me who the author 
is and where the lines are printed? 
J. B. PERRY, 13 Dutch Street, New York 


City: “ Where can I see a ne ig cy. or r- 
chase, rae st the Dedica the ha 
ney (New Bouth Wales) Ext Exhibition? Part of th 
ode contains these lines: 


Gaughter of the South, 
of ee. senses Oe 





Ready Aug. 5. 


Wildersmoor. 


By C. L. ANTROBUS, author of *- Qua ‘ity 
Corner,” etc. 12mo. $1.50, 

‘*‘Wildersmoor’ is rarely excellent as 
anovel. Every character is well drawn, 
two are new in fiction. * * * Yetit 
is not so much th:se qua‘ities that make 
the book so delightful, so memorable 
among novels as the tone, the thought, 
the quiet observation and the poetry of 
it.”"—The World (London) 

“The book is so clever, so full of 
traces of p'easant culture, that it can 
hardly fail to be appreciated as it de- 
Serves.’’— Morning Post (London.) 


Mrs. Green. 


By EVELYNE ELSYERYND. 16mo. 75¢. 

Mrs. Green isatreasure. She is ‘‘ our 
gardener’s wife,’’ and her opinions are 
delightiul She is observer, philoso- 
pher, and critic. Her utterances are the 
perfection of hot weather reading. 


(Nearly Ready.) 


The Death of the 
(ods. 


By DMITRI MEREJKOWSKI.  Trans- 
lated from the Russian (under au- 
thority of the author) by Herbert 
Trench. 

Of *‘ The Death of the Gods’ an Eng- 
lish critic writes: “As full of color as 
‘Salammbo,’ and securss for its cha-- 
acters as close an interest as ‘ Hypatia.’ 
Simple, scholarly, and dramatic.” 


G.P. Putnam’s Sons, 


NEW YORK and LONDON. 
































Just south of 15th. street 
Adjoining Tiffan 


REDUCTIONS 
from Pisblishers’ Prices. 


French, German, Spanish, 
Italian and other Forcign 
Books, Period'cals, Fine Sta- 


tionery at Attractive Prices. 





MALKAN | Book Store 
COr PRICE for Everybody 
HANOVER SQ. | Mail Orders a Speciaity 

No. | WILLIAM ST.| Special Discounts 

and 67 STONE ST. | to Libraries 


TEL. 1121 Broad. 
SPECIAL CUT PRICES. 


1,000 Temple Classics; all the world’s master- 
eces tn this series: very handy to carry about; 
imp leather, gilt top. Te clest out: Pesmer 

price 75c, now 540; same im cloth Sic, now J4e, 


Send for List. 
Still selling largely: 
Crisis. Pub. priee $1.50; our price 98¢. 
Helmet of Renae Pub. price $2. ‘so; our price 


98e. 
Juck Raymond. Pub. price afte 50; our price G&e, 
Sister Teresa. Pub. price Our price 98e. 
We are the only large ‘i in Greater New 
York that sell nothing but books. 


TheCupRaces 


collection eof thirty-five wash 
eaokan ahowing the miost interesting feat- 
Races for the America’s 
and including fine pictures of Shamrock IL, 
Constitution, and Independence. 

Printed on heavy plate paper, attractively 
bound im blue boards. 

Write for descriptive circular. 


Size thxl6 inches. Price, $3.50 


R. H. RUSSELL 
3 WEST 29TH ST., NEW YORK. 























































































































































wees ~ pletons 

Stories, and no one can fall to perceive by 
some introductory remarks that its prep- 
aration was a labor of love. “I desire,” 
re he wrote in the preface only a few days 
ae before his death, “to write such a history 
; of the great King as shall be accessible and 
instructive to the great body—every year 
growing greater—of those who read books 
and wish to be acquainted with the na- 
tional history. I shall endeavor not to ex- 
aggerate the achievements of the King 
they want no exaggerations—or to over- 
state the obligations which the posterity 
of Alfred owe to his memory—they can 
hardly be overstated. The plain and un- 
varnished story should be sufficient.” 

















“A Winter Pilgrimage" is the title of a 
new book by H. Rider Haggard which 
Longmans, Green & Co. have in press. It 
deals with Italy and the near East, and is 
the result of a journey made by the author 
last year through Palestine, Italy, and Cy- 
4 prus. The volume will be illustrated with 
Ey? thirty-nine illustrations from photographs. 



















The cover of The Theatre for August is 
an excellent portrait in seven colors of 
; James K. Hackett, showing the actor as 
- Don Caesar in the new play which he will 
produce in September. There are also half- 
tone portraits of Olive May as Lorna 
Doone and of William Courtleigh and oth- 
ers in the Chicago stage production of the 
Blackmore romance, together with a por- 
trait of Andrew Mack as Tom Moore, the 
new role which he will assume next sea- 
son. The number also presents scenes from 
Victor Mapes's Japanese play, ‘A Flower 
of Yeddo"’; a scene from the latest war 
play, ‘‘ Winchester,’’ which will be pro- 
duced in elaborate fashion next season, and 
scenes from Clay M. Greene's sacred drama, 
“ Nazareth,"’ recently produced in Cali- 
fornia. There are, too, full-page portraits 
of Miss Ethel Barrymore, Miss Elsie Leslie, 
besides reproductions from the latest pho- 
tographs of John Drew, Miss May Robson, 
David Warfield, Miss Cecilia Loftus, Mrs. 
Sarah Cowell Le Moyne, &c. The literary 
features of the number include an article 
by Wilton Lackaye on the actor's relation 
to a possible endowed theatre, an arraign- 
ment of some recent Hamlets by Alfred 
Ayres, and an illustrated review of Clay 
M. Greene’s new passion play. 















“The Letters of Her Mother to Eliza- 
beth,"" which is a natural and fascinating 
complement to “ The Visits of Elizabeth,” 
bids fair to equal in popularity the first 
book, and also to augment the demand for 
the latter. The question which the reader 
of “The Visits" invariably asks, “‘ What 
sort of woman was Elizabeth's mother?" is 
answered in a satisfactory manner. The 
later volume is not a satire, and, aside from 
its function of explaining the visits, it does 
for Continental soclety just what ‘“‘ The 
Visits '"’ does for English. We have just 
learned that the author of “ The Letters of 
Her Mother to Elizabeth" is not by an 
English writer at all, but by a Yale man. 

“Unconscious Comedians,"" by Caroline 
Durr, is being prepared for publication by 
Dodd, Mead & Co, The book may be de- 
scribed as a series of character sketches. 
The unconscious comedians are a. number 
of people representing the various phases 
ef American society who happen to be 
thrown together on a voyage from New 
York to Spain. There is the capricious 
Beatrice Seaton, in rebellion against con- 
ventionality; the demure Mrs. Dove; a rich 
banker, who has left his wife at home; a 
Bishop and his wife; there is also an Amer- 
ican widow whose daughter has married the 
son of an English lord, and attempts to 
; keep her mother’s kindly vulgarities from 
4 her father-in-law’s aristocratic eyes for 
fear of shocking him. Some of the scenes 
Ts are laid at house parties in England. And 

although there are many hazardous situa- 
tions the dénounement in every case is 


happy. 


| 
| 





“Tales of the Cloister,” by Elizabeth G. 
Jordan, is the fourth volume to be pub- 
lished in Harper & Brothers’ Portrait Col- 
lection of Short Stories. In connection with 
the title it may be mentioned that Miss 
Jordan was in the Convent of Notre Danfé, 
in Milwaukee, from her eighth year until 
the age of seventeen. Her knowledge of 
convent life comes, therefore, from actual 
experience and observation. The book will 
be published late in August, together with 
“The Supreme Surrender,’’ by A. Maurice 
Low, the well-known Washington corre- 
spondent and political writer. This is a 
problem rather than a political novel. The 
daughter of a Cabinet Secretary falls in 
love with a young Senator from the West. 
Her love is returned, but there is an obsta- 
cle to their unton, for the Senator, who 
gives promise of great things in the serv- 
fice of his country, is married. The wife, 
however, -agrees to a divorce, and the Sen- 
ator resigns his seat. Everything seems to 
work to the advantage of the lovers, when 
the Secretary's daughter, realizing the sac- 
rifices which her love has imposed, sudden- 
ly marries an old sweetheart, and the Sen- 
ator is murdered at the door of his old 
home by a madman. 

“The Little Lady—Her Book,’ by Albert 
Bigelow Paine, with illustrations by Mabel 
L. Humphrey and Louise L. Heustis,~-is in 
preparation at the Henry Altemus Com- 
pany'’s. It is about the little lady who lives 
in the house of many windows, and it has 
in it all the good stories and good times 
that have made her happy, and which, the 
author believes, will make other little peo- 
pie happy also. 
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“The Improvement of Tawns and Cities,” 
by Charles Mulford Robinson of Rochester, 
recently published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
has received high praise in a recent report 
of the Committee on Municipal Improve- 
ment of the Architectural League of Amer- 
ica, at the convention held in Philadelphia 
in June last. After a description of the 
book the report goes on to say that the 

4, work “ will find its way to the libraries of 
our thoughtful citizens and will be of prac- 









itp bets « Deals: 





3 in this report 
itself to every one inter- 

subject.”” ‘ 
“The Million,” by Dorothea Gerard, au- 
thor of “ A Spotless Reputation,” is a story 
the present day, with the scene laid In 


Galicia, Austria, and Dodd, Mead: & Co. 
A notary in Lyo- 





high rank and that he may spend his de- 
clining days in the society which his posi- 
tion had hitherto denied him, But the girl 
falls in love with a young engineer. The 
notary discovers this serious menace to his 
‘scheme, andso successfully combats it that 
the engineer marries another girl, and the 
daughteg, in desperation, -becomes the 
Countess Sobolewska. The ultimate des- 
tiny of the million florins, however, forms 
the chief theme of the book. 





“The Home Life of Wild Birds,” by 
Francis H. Herrick, which was recently 
published by G. P. Putnam's Sons, has re- 
ceived high praise from naturalists, as it is 
the only book so far published which at- 
tempts to show the most interesting nest- 
ing habits of wild birds through reproduc- 
tions of photographs obtained by the au- 
thor after much trouble and patience, and 
by following out a scheme which is as nov- 
el as it has proved valuable. The original 
of many of the pictures in the book, besides 
others which were not reproduced, are dis- 
played in the Putnams’ window, West 
Twenty-third Street. 





The first sheet of the seventh volume of 
the American Book Prices Current was 
printed last week, and though the book 
will not appear until late in the Fall it is 
interesting to note that all of the 600 small 
paper copies have been subscribed for, and 
most of the copies on large paper, of which 
there will be over twenty-five, have been 
applied for. The large paper issue of the 
volume is a departure, but the publishers, 
Dodd, Mead & Co., have had requests in the 
past for copies, with wider margins, for 
annotations, and for the first time they 
are complying with this demand. The small 
paper copies, now all goné, were sold at $6 
per volume; the large paper copies are of- 
fered at $15 each. It is rather significant 
that the early volumes of this almost in- 
dispensable bibliographical guide are mucha 
scarcer than those of the English proto- 
type, the first volume, 1895, having been 
long out of print. 











The Serao novels which Harper & Broth- 
ers now have in preparation for publication 
in authorized translations will probably 
follow this order: ‘ Fantasy,"’ ‘ Farewell 
Love," *‘ The wallet Girl,” ‘‘ The Conquest 
of Rome,"’ and “ Sister Joan of the Cross."’ 





“ Photography as a Fine Art,”” by Charles 
H. Coffin, will be published by Doubleday, 
Page & Co, Sept. 14. The author's idea is 
to show the ambitious worker in this new 
art what is worth striving for, and how the 
masters of the camera attain it. The illus- 
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The thirty-third annual report of the 
Washington Heights Free Library has just 
been published in a neat brochure of thirty 


pages, with good half-tone tlustrations. The 
report shows that the Mbrary has acqui 
during the past year nearly 2,000 volumes; 
that circulation was 84,151, and that 
the total outiay for maintenance was near- 
ly $6,000. “ Pursuant to the library policy 
recently adopted by the city, all moneys 
hereafter appropriated for library purposes 
may be made only to the New York Public 
Library, (Astor, Lenox, and. Tilden Foun- 
dations,) in which case we may have no 
further direct grants of city money; but 
laws have been enacted under which our 
library can be operated as the ‘ Washing- 
ton Heights Branch,’ and steps to that end 
have already been taken.” 


Z 


“The Road to Frontenac,” by Samuel 
Merwin, will be published by Doubleday, 
Page & Co. Sept. 14. Mr. Merwin is al- 
ready well known as one of the authors of 
“The Short Line War."’ His new romance 
has its scene laid in and around Quebec, 
in the latter part of the seventeenth cent- 
ury. It is said to be intensely dramatic in 
its portraya! of the Indians and their treat- 
ment of the captured little party whose 
fortunes the story follows. 


Late in October the Shakespeare Society 
of New York will have ready ‘“ The Sonnets 
and Shakespeare's Rival Poet, With a Re- 
print of Chapman's Related Poems,’ by 
Arthur Acheson. This volume is impor- 
tant, as it is the only one ever issued under 
the auspices of the society concerning the 
much-mooted question of the sonnets, their 
arrangement, autoblographical character, 
the “dark lady,” &c. Mr. Acheson also 
submits some original speculations as to 
Holofernes and Thersites in the plays, 
which he suggests as germane to his 
theory. 





“The Mormon Monster,"’ by Edgar Folk, 
published to-day by the Fleming H. Revell 
Company, is the story of Mormonism, em- 
bracing the history of Mormonism, Mor- 
monism as a religious system, as a social 
system, and as a political system, with a 
full discussion of the subject of polygamy. 
The volume is fully illustrated, and an in- 
troduction has been written for it by George 
A. Lofton. 







With reference to the open letter from 
“R. C. L.,”” published in the issue of Tue 
Times SaturpDay Review of July 20, we 
learn that the Colonial Press of this city 
have in preparation an index to their pub- 
lication, “The World's Great Classics." 
The volume, when published, will be a com- 
plete analytical index, and will, without 
doubt, meet the requirements of our cor- 
respondent. 











trations, of which there are over a hun- 
dred, are most noteworthy and are in them- 
selves an inspiration to the amateur. The 
volume will deal with the following sub- 
jects: ‘‘The Status of Photography To-Day,"’ 
“Posed Figure Subjects,"’ ‘‘ Experiments 
with Processes,’ ‘*‘ Impressionistic-Decora- 
tive Workers,"’ and “‘ Landscape.”’ 



















“On Bodies Smaller Than Atoms,” by 
Prof. J. J. Thomas, the successor of Lord 
Rayleigh and Maxwell in the chair of 
physics at Cambridge, opens The Popular 
Science Monthly for August. The author 
describes for the first time in popular 
language the discoveries that have made 
him famous. It seems almost incredible 











“Sir Thomas Lipton and the America 
Cup” is the title of a little book dealing 
with the career of Sir Thomas, which Oli- 
phant, Andetson & Ferrier are publishing 
in London. It is illustrated and revised by 
the ambitious yachtsman himself. The de- 
mand for the book is said to be already ex- 
tensive. 








“Caps and Capers,” being a story of 
boarding school life, by Gabrielle E. Jack- 
son, with pictures by C. M. Relyea, is an- 
nounced by Henry Altemus Company. This 
book by the author of “ Pretty Polly Per- 
kins" is said to be a genuinely wholesome 
and modern story of boarding school life, 
and a tale which young people are likely to 
read more than once. 









The changes which have occurred in the 
last century in the forms of religious state- 
ment and standards of doctrine are set 
forth in a volume announced by Thomas 
Whittaker under the title of “‘ A Century's: 
Progress of Religious Life and Thought." 
The author is Prof. Adency. 










A little book which aims to do for the cat 
what “ Black Beauty" did for the horse is 
about to be issued by George W. Jacobs & 
Co. It is called *‘ Pussy Meow,"’ by Mrs. 
8. Louise Patterson. It contains the sup- 
posed autobiography of one of Mrs. Patter- 
son's own cats. 


















“ Brockman’s Maverick,"” being a novel of 
Texas ranch life, by Joseph N. Quail, will 
shortly appear from Quail & Warner of this 
city. The author, who has lived in the 
West, is belleved to know his subject thor- 
oughly. The cowboy he shows as a feature 
of Western life is rapidly disappearing, es- 
pecially in the romantic form in which we 
all have been made to regard him. Dan 
Smith, the well-known artist, has designed 
a cover for the book, while the illustrations 
will be by David F. Thompson, the Cana- 
dian artist. 



















“The Outer Parallel,’’ which has just 
come from the press of the Saalfield Pub-, 
lishing Company of Akron, Ohio, is a poet- 
ical biography of Major Gen. Nathaniel 
Greene; the story is written as a dream by 
the author, Peter Strieletsi, in which Anael, 
the herald spirit, relates the valorous deeds 
of the General. The volume has illustra- 
tions by Arthur Le Bouttlilier. 



















Mrs. C. L. Antrobus, the English novelist, 
whom G. P. Putnam's Sons have introduced 
to this country through “ Quality Corner” 
and ‘‘ Wildersmoor,”’ has long maintained a 
high position among English authors. The 
London Times has said of her that she 
“more than once reminds one of George 
Eltot,’’ while The Pall Mall Gazette says of 
her that she “ might draw a Becky Sharp.” 
The scene of her last-named book is laid in 
a rarely described part of Lancashire, where 
the “sombre genius of the moor ’’—to use 
the writer's own phrase—is brought home 
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that he should not only have discovered 
but also weighed bodies smaller than atoms. 
It is also proved that Franklin was right 
in calling electricity a fluid. 





“The Science of Penology”’ is the title 
of a volume which will soon come from the 
press of G. P. Putnam’s Sons. It is a con- 
sideration of ‘The Defense of Society 
Against Crime,”’ by Henry M. Boies, author 
of ‘ Prisoners and Paupers.” Mr. Boies, 
who has had long experience among the 











insane, criminal, ana pauper classes, en- 
deavors to bring together the principal 
data, to arrange them in order, and to 


state generally the accepted conclusions 
of penologists. He is convinced that the 
defense of society against crime cannot 
be successfully conducted without a com- 
plete and definite plan, organized upon a 
consistent theory and system that there 
is an urgent necessity for the collection 
and arrangement of the various important 
discoveries in penology into such a special 
system of science. 


The August Success contains ‘ The Lit- 
erary Redemption of Indiana,”’ which deals 
with Lew Wallace, James Whitcomb Riley, 
John Clark Ridpath, Winsten Churchill, 
Booth Tarkington, and Maurice Thompson, 
hung upon an interesting illustrated inter- 
view with Gen. Wallace and Mr. Riley. 





Items from Philadelphia. 

PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 2.—Not long ago 
there was started here—or, perhaps, it 
should be written, there grew—a small, 
very select, and ‘highly promising club. It 
was made up of six of the younger genera- 
tion of book lovers and literary workers. 
Their hearts were in what they proposed 
to do, and they got a good start—and then 
came some well-paying demands upon their 
time by outsiders, and after that the hot 
weather, and to-day that promising little 
club is dead. It is to be added, however, 
that it is not buried. Cool days and the 
added prestige of books sold and pictures 
hung may well revive this nameless but 
promising association before another year 
comes in, 

There were six among the charter mem- 
bers—Guernsey Moore, who is known for 
his posters and book covers and who is 
now kept busy by The Saturday Evening 
Post; James M. Preston, illustrator, and 
now of The Inquirer; Reginald Wright 
Kauffman of The Press, who has sold 
Page one book and is already at work on 
another; Harry Neeley, also of The Press; 
William B. Trites, a contributor to the 
magazines, and John Sloan, the artist. 
These gentlemen, self-associated in the 
more English sense of the word club, 
were going to issue a magazine and pri- 
vately reprint some books. The magazine 









the coming Fall season “ Rook's Nest,” by 
Izola L. Forrester, author of “ The Giris of 
Bonnie Castle.” The latter book-has al- 
ready made a warm place for itself in the 
hearts of many readers, and it is interest- 
ing to note that as a result of reading it 
séveral Bonnie Castle Circles have been 
formed for good fellowship among the boys 
and girls of some of the smaller towns: 

Among the new books promised in the 
early future of which much is expected is 
Mr. Williams's “J. Devlin Boss,” of 
which some comment has already been 
made in these columns. Lothrop will issue 
the book during this month, with a frontis- 
piece by Clifford Carleton. 

Francis Churchill Williams is of the com- 
paratively modern and very small school of 
writers whose stories are stories of present- 
day folk, drawn not as they might be or 
ought to be, but as they actually are. Sev- 
eral years of newspaper training has 
marked his work with vividness and terse- 
ness; he “ plays up*’ his story well and 
convincingly. He knows there is more hu- 
man interest for us in the love story of the 
man with whom we brush elbows daily 
than in the costumed hero of Zenda or 
Arzili. His appreciation of life's little iron- 
ies is keen, and so is his humor. All of 
which having appeared in Mr. Williams's 
magazine contributions, the reading public 
would seem to be justified in expecting 
much of this more ambitious “‘ J. Devlin— 
Boss.”’ 

This is the sort of writing which Louisa 
M. Alcott recommended, though she her- 
self practiced her preaching among 580 dif- 
ferent a class of characters that one is 
almost ready to say she never followed 
her own advice. In a letter sent by her in 
1874 to young author, she says, “ Learn 
to wri:2 short, and above all learn the art 
of taking a very simple event or char- 
acter and making it true to life, with the 
mixture of the comic and pathetic that 
exists in what we call human nature. Put 
your own experience into your tales and 
they can't fail to be good.’’ The letter en- 
tire is republished in the current issue of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. 

Two changes are announced on the staff 
of that tirelessly energetic monthly. Will- 
jam Martin Johnson leaves to become art 
editor of The Delineator, and William V. 


Alexander, who has served as Mr. Bok’s 
secretary, becomes managing editor. 
Speaking of The Delineator, it is to be 


chronicled that Mrs. G. Benson Kennedy 
of this city has just finished illustrating 
for its Christmas issue a holiday story 
called ‘* The Looking Glass Boy."’ 


One of the youngest but one of the most 
promising of Philadelphia's art workers 
is Miss Theodocia Maud Ramer, who car- 
ried off this year’s art honors at the Girls’ 
Normal School here. She has worked and 
studied ever since she began her school- 
ing with such advance that her instructors 
at the Academy of Fine Arts, to which she 
won a three year scholarship, unhesitating- 
ly predict great things for her. She is a 
direct descendant, through her father, of 
Thackeray. 

Miss Louise Williams of Augusta, being 
a direct descendant of William Penn, has 
not unnaturally turned to Philadelphia 
as a market for her art. An exhibition of 
her work both in clay and colors was re- 
cently held here, and it is now said that 
her success at that time has encouraged 
her to open a studio here in the Fall. She 
comes to the city with letters of commen- 
dation from W. A. Shinn, Gov. A. D. 
Candler of Georgia, Gen. J. B. Gordon, 
Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, Gen. Joseph Wheeler, 
Vice President Roosevelt, Senator A. O. 
Bacon of Georgia, and ex-Senator Arthur 
P. Gorman. 

Miss Williams's great-grandmother, who 
was a Penn, married Judge Beale of Vir- 
ginia. Her father fought in the Confed- 
erate Army in Gen. Cobb’s Legion. As the 
result of wounds received in action he is 
now a hopeless invalid, and to support him 
Miss Williams took up painting and sculp- 


ture. Her especial love is for the latter 
art. The original model of a bust of Car- 
dinal Gibbons, from personal sittings, is 
now on exhibition in Baltimore. In sculp- 
ture she was a pupil of William Ordway 
Partridge. 


Will Hart Richardson, who has just left 
the Academy of Fine Arts, after three 
years’ work, has won an enviable place by 
his studies of heads in charcoal. He is 
now at work on commissions for various 
publications, which work will take him to 
New York, Boston, and the North Shore for 
several weeks. Later in the Autumn he 
will return to open a studio in this city. 

While the work of Charles Dana Gibson 
is probably as well known as that of any 
modern illustrator, the artist himself has 


succeeded in modestly keeping rather in 
the background. Now, however, his ad- 
mirers will have a chance to learn all about 


him in an fllustrated article by his inti- 
mate friend, James 8. Metcalfe, the man- 
aging editor of Life, which will be pub- 
lished in a forthcoming issue of The La- 
dies’ Home Journal. This is said to be the 
first time that the creator of ‘‘ the Gibson 
girl’ has been described as he really is. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. 
the third volume of the English County 
Guide Series, called “ Surrey,’’ by Walter 
Jerrold; this work is uniform with the first 
two volumes, ““Hampshire"’ and “ Nor- 
folk.’"’ These rurai County Guides, while 
giving all the information that the tour- 
ist may require, have also a literary value, 
and the style in which they are written, as 
well as their appearance, in regard to Iil- 
lustrations, &c., are suggestive of the at- 
mosphere of quaint rural England. 


have now ready 
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carried on their depredations in the Eng- 
lish Channel. In 1568, under the com- 
mand of Jan Abels and Jan Broeckall all 
vessels, not Spanish alone, but those be- 
longing to countries at peace with Spain, 
were liable to capture. Some time later 
there was some change in the character 
of the Sea Beggars, inasmuch as the ruined 
Dutch nobles joined their forces. 


Freed the Low Countries.* 


HIS preface to ‘The Sea 
Beggars " the author presents 
the history of the Dutch in 


the sixteenth century, and 

shows how terrible was Span- The author follows closely the individ- 

ish oppression. “At the out- uals who, as leaders of the sea move- 

break of the eighty years’ ment, did so much to check the advance 
war for Dutch independence Spanish rule | °f the Spaniards. It was a naval guerrilla 
was firmly established far into the terri- warfare. Fighting ihe Spaniards at sea 


did not alone occupy the attention of the 
Sea Beggars. They made land expeditions, 
which were called ‘shore walks,’”” and 
gathered in much bocty. So far there had 
not been much unity among the sea guer- 
rillas. William Baron of Lumey and Count 
Lamack was one of the most inveter- 
ate of Spanish haters. After the executions 
of the Counts Egmont and Horn, he had 
sworn never to cut his nails until their 
deaths had been avenged. His nickname 
was “‘ Langnabel” or “ Longnaiis.” Will- 
jam the Silent appears to have been sat- 
isfied then as to the important aid the 
Sea Beggars might render Holland, and 
Lamack was maie Lieutenant Admiral of 
the sea forces. In time, from having been 
simply freebooters, the Sea Beggars be- 
came one of the main factors in the lib- 
eration of their country. The many nota- 
ble victories achieved by them the author 
notes in excellent style. “That grandest 
of all episodes, the relief of Leyden,’’ Mr. 
Dingman Versteeg takes from the Putech 
historian, W. J. Hofdyk’s “‘ Leyden’s Wee 
en Zegepraal,”’ (Leyden’s “ Woe and Vic- 
tory,”’) and no more stirring account of 
bravery and determination can be read than 
is to be found in this translation. In 1572 
Willam the Silent assumed the leadership. 
Hereafter the struggle at sea as well as on 
land assumed the character of an organ- 
ized warfare under the direction of a 
supreme and lawfully constituted author- 
ity. There were, however, some difficul- 
ties in the supression of the lawless meth- 
ods of the Sea Beggars, and it was as late 
as 1580 before they were prevented from 
preying on commerce rather indifferent 
as to the flag. This is the author’s con- 
clusion to his most serviceable volume: 


The Sea Beggars had served their pur- 
pose well as guerrillas. But after their 
country, mainly through their efforts, had 
partly acquired its liberty, their useful- 
hess was gone, and they passed away, fol- 
lowed by the applause and the blessings of 
a grateful people. 


tory at present embraced within the boun- 
daries of these United States. And at the 
time mentioned there did not exist a single 
European power strong enough to have 
interposed effectively between mighty 
Spain and her ambitious aims.’’ In the 
struggle for human liberty there can be 
found no grander example of heroism than 
that shown by the Dutch. If not for the 
breaking down of the Spanish power in 
Holland history might have taken an en- 
tirely different coloring. Spanish domina- 
tion might have prevented for a time the 
coming of the English, the French, the 
Swedes to North America. After the free- 
dom of Holland Spain became bankrupt. 
Ever since that time in the history of na- 
tions she has taken the lower position. All 
this we freely grant. We rejoice, too, in 
believing with every properly thinking 
man, that it was the heroism of the Dutch 
which gave in large measure religious free- 
dom to the world. But we see no reason 
why we should follow Mr. Dingman Ver- 
steeg in the parallel he draws. Spain was 
ruined because Holland came out of the 
contest victorious. Ergo, as England is at 
war with the Boers, her ruination is surely 
to be brought about. Spain lost the greater 
part of her ships in the subsequent naval 
wars. England is losing innumerable horses 
every day. Hence the end of England Is 
near. The defeat of the Spanish Armada is 
insignificant, according to our author, when 
the money spent by England to-day is con- 
sidered. Mr. Dingman Versteeg writes out 
his final deductions in this way: 

The only effective way of fighting the 
noble Africander patriot is by using 
horses. And in this instance again we see 
a virtual repetition of history. At least 

25,000 imported horses would be needed si- 
multaneously to carry on English opera- 
tions against the brave defenders of South 
Africa's liberty. And in view of the fact 
that—on an average—an imported horse 
lasts six weeks only, a quarter of a million 
of nono 008, annum, at an annual cost of 
$100,000,000, would be needed to carry on an 
offensive warfare by South African de- 
vastators, the English civilizers. 

The author then sees England reduced to 
the condition of Spain and Turkey, “ and 
Salisbury will soon be able to add one more 
name to his list of dying nations.” 

Laying no further stress on the author's 
arguments, only deeming them uncalled for 
and by no means necessary in his history 
of The Sea Beggars, the volume under 
notice is an interesting one. It shows how 
great effects may arise from the most In- 
significant causes. The title of those who 
fought the Spaniard to the death grapple 
arose In this way: When in 1566 the Dutch 
nobles appeared in Brussels, having at their 
head the Count Hendrick von Brederode, 
the Regent Margaret, seeing “so imposing 
a body of nobles united against the Govern- 
ment,” seemed somewhat intimidated, “ but 
the Court of Barlaymont, one of her cour- 





“The Crystal Scep_re."* 


“ The Crystal Sceptre ”’ ts, in truth,a story 
of adyenture pure and simple. The reader 
who loves such titles will find here plerty 
of gore, plenty of peril, plenty of hair- 
breadth escapes, and his fill of surprises. 

The narrative takes us by way of a bal- 
loon into the midst of the Missing Links, 
next af kin somewhat unpleasantly sug- 
gestive of those detestable yahoos who 
were too much like humanity to be toler- 
ated by it, but, upon the whole, poor rela- 
tions of whom we need not be ashamed. 

What befell the stranded hero who came 


to wield “the crystal sceptre’’ over the 
Links we shall not reveal, for that would 
be to rob the réader of a pleasantly thrill- 
ing hour. 

The story is told with vigor, and carries 
one along with it. To those who like its 
kind it will be an acquisition, especially to 
the boyish reader, who will like it the 




















































tiers, endeavored to allay her fears hy | better, because of’ the romance crowning 
whispering in her ear: ‘‘ Do not be afraid, | the adventure. Of course, there are those 
Madam; it is only a pack of beggars.” The | t® whom such excursions into the realm of 


the imaginary are heavy in the extreme. 
To those “ The Crystal Sceptre ”’ will not at 
all appeal, but it is safe to say that very 
many will find it add materially to their 
“ stock of harmless pleasure.” 


whisper was understood by Brederode. 
“The name ‘Guex’ was at once adopted. 
That name soon resounded throughout Hol- 
land, nor did it entirely die away until 
after eighty years of fearful struggle and 
carnage the Dutch people had established 
for themselves a position among the na- 
tions, and the Dutch Republic took rank 
as a world power.” 


The Duke of Alva, unquestionably an of- 
ficer of distinguished military abilities, was 
the cruelest of men. Alya had gt his com- 
mand a large body of the best troops then 
to be found in Europe. At first Alva had it 
all his own way. “ Persecution, condemna- 
tion, confiscation, and cruel extortion be- 
came the order of the day.” Alva 
struck at the leaders, and had in a meas- 
ure overlooked the minor factors in the 
strife. ‘‘ At the close of his six years’ rule 
he had executed more than 40,000 victims.” 
The tyranny was such that more than 
100,000 of the most intelligent and pro- 
gressive of the Netherland people went 
into exile. A large number of others sought 
the seaboard cities. “‘ Thousands had been 
connected with the sea or a seafaring life, 
either as ship owners, merchants, Captains, 
common sailors, fishermen, or skippers on 
the inland waters. Hundreds of these were 
not satisfied to settle peacefully in more 








Leke’ Geneva’s Lisovary Land. 
marks.* 


For those to whom the ground around 
Geneva and Lake Leman possesses a 
strong interest quite apart from the nat- 
ural beauty of the country, Francis Grib- 
ble’s ‘* Lake Geneva and Its Literary Land- 
marks" is to be commended. No other 
small city in Europe is half so rich in his- 
toric and literary associations as Geneva; 
almost every name of revolutionary impor- 
tance during the two great periods of Eu- 
ropean revolution being associated with 
that section, either as visitor or resident. 

Real life being sufficiently romantic to 
Mr. Gribble, he has torn away much of a 
traditionary nature clinging around the 
characters of whom he writes, showing us 
a Bonivard, a kind of lay prior whose love 
of the table was his only conventional at- 
tribute, but, his four marriages notwith- 
standing, a good patriot and much more 
humen a character than that depicted by 
Lord Byron. Calvin, toe, the religious 
father of the Genevese, is shown -not only 
as to his iron creed and rigid methods, but 
also as a sort of theologically minded 
Provost Marshal; his greatest work out- 
side of predestination, being the organizing 
of Geneva into an armed camp under strict 
discipline. “He was no doubt a great 
man. He was hardly, in the modern. sense 
ADS- PURE US Ones watiaaet 
any sense of pity.” - 

Although Geneva's first claim to notice 
is as a city of religious origins, its lit- 
erary and revolutionary associations are 





their country, destroyed their homes, de- 
spoiled them of their livelihood, and forced 
them to a life of lawlessness. These men 


republics. of modern times." : - even more important. Mr. Gribble does 
It is possible that the Sea Beggars first | not attempt reference to recent times, to 
held their rendesvous at Emsaden. Soon they | Vern Zassuli and Prince Krapotkin, to 
became a redoubtable power of destrue- | whom, as Ginate, Guacve has 
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NEW BOOKS 


"The Manedes of 
The B.& A.” 


By VAUGHAN KESIER 
A romance of the railroad. A strong story, 


dealing with many of the most iateresting ele- 
ments in our life of to-day. 


$1.50 
No. 2 Portrait Collection of Short Stories 


“TheNineteenth 
Hole” 


By VAN TASSEL SUTPHEN 
Another collection of amusing tales of the 
golf links by the author of “The Golficide 
and Other Tales.” 
With Portrait in Tint. 


“The 


Tribulations of 


A Princess’”’ 
By the Author of 
“*The Martyrdom of an Empress.” 
The most remarkable autobiographical 
work of recent years; fall of vivid pictur:s of 
European society and personal recollections 
of many of the most famous figures of the 
Continental Courts. 
$2.25 net 


$1.15 net 


Ilustrated. 


“The House of 
de Mailly”’ 


By Margaret Horton Potter 


A historical romance of the Court of Louis 
XV. and of Colonial Maryland. It places 
Miss Potter in the front rank of our roman- 


tic writers, 
Rlustrated. $1.50 


For Sale at All Booksellers. 
BARPER. @ BROT HERS, N, Y. 








enon less well known had they wenetanl 
in their own country. 

Mr. Gribble does full justice to the love 
stories centring around some of Geneva's 
citizens, picturing Rousseau as an excitable 
and sentimental mountebank, so far from 
being a gentleman as to lie regardiess of 
“his conscience,” his very decency being 
conspicuous by its absence. Mr. Gribble 
clears Mme. de Warrens from Rousseau’s 
aspersions, but shows her to have deserted 
her husband, carrying with her much of his 
personal property. Mr. Gribble writes ap- 
preciatively of Gibbon. His very lack of 
persistence as suitor to the beautiful Susan 
Curchod may have given the world “ The 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 
Of the meeting of these lovers in later life 
Mr. Gribble says: 

The regrets,we may take it, were tempered 
by the lurking consciousness that things 
were really better as they are. The lovers 
must have known that if they had married 
on nothing the one would never have written 
his history, and the other would never have 
had her salon; but they would have been 
just two struggling nonentities whom the 
world would never have heard of. They 
must have felt, too, that the success in life 
which they had achieved separately, but 
could not possibly have achieved together, 
had meant mruch to them; thrt in winning 
it they had fulfilled their destinies; that 
their temper would have been soured if they 
had had to live without it. All this they 
must have admitted to themselves, and 
even, in their most candid moments, to each 
other. And yet—and yet— , 








*Lovein a Mist.”* 


The graceful title of Post Wheeler’s new 
volume of poems embodies the poetic name 
of a flower. This the author applies to a 
theme of love, around which the other poems 
cluster. In the central group there is a 
suggestion of a story of passionate love 
ended by death, and in the sequence of 
these songs one of the best is the follow- 
ing: 

She could not trust my hand when, in the 
street, 


_We threaded devious ways amid the press; 
But fe of wheel and hoofbeat led her 


This way, then that, in turnings purpos®- 
And when, s0 speeding, she escaped my 
arm 


To miss, by but a hair, the pounding dray, 
Why, when I saw how intimate the harm, 
1 chided and was angry, in man's way. 


But when, one night, the King of Terrors 
spurred 
His ghastly steed across my treasure 


and, 
Those who watched nearest, hardly breath 
ing, heard 
Her. poh. “If he could only hold my 
an 
O God, dear God!—I would not be afraid! "’ 
And I, quick summoned, hasting from the 


Saw ory her smile as, sobbing o’er, she laid 
Her hand in mine, and, trusting, fell 
asleep. 
In “Mosaics” the first division of the 
book, “ The Prayer,” beginning: 
Our Father. Hers. She spoke it-o'er and see 


Just at the last, to that still look she wore, 
er hands tomether for a ~~. 
1m ~ ee aye, her Father, and so 
mine’ * 


“ White Clover,” comprising tendér verses 
ebout, children. Particularly charming are 
“ Golden Locks,” “ Little Alfie Ingles,” and 
“The Prayers the Little Children Say,’’ of 
Te peayers the ite 
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LONDON, July 18.—It is pleasant to re- 
member that. Mr. W. J. Stillman lived to 
read the flattering notices which his auto- 
biography received from nearly all the pa- 
pers. He had written a number of books, 
gome of which, like his “ Life of Crispi” 
and his “ History of the Union of Italy,” 
ar: of great and permanent value, but he 
had never until his autobiography was pub- 
lished attained any real success in litera- 
ture. He was a great journalist, and as 
guch he will be remembered, rather than 
as a writer of books or a painter of pict- 
ures. His letters to The Times, written 
some years ago from Montenegro, and his 
more recent letters from) Rome, were in 
every respect admirable, and had a very 
decided influence on public opinion. During 
the last eight or ten years I have inva- 
riably looked to Stillman's letters from 
Rome as, with a single exception—the let- 
ters of the correspondent of The Morning 
Post—the only ones which could be trusted 
to give an accurate account of current 
Italian politics. Mr. Stillman was peculiar- 
ly fortunate in possessing sources of in- 
formation as to Italian affairs which other 
correspondents did not possess, and he was 
not only absolutely fearless in asserting 
what he knew to be true, but he was al- 
lowed a latitude and freedom by The Times 
which the average newspaper correspond- 
ept is not allowed, or, at all events, thinks 
that he is not allowed. 

Mr. Stillman was hardly a popular man. 
He was admitted by all who knew him to 
be a many-sided man of genius, but he was 
positive and uncompromising in the expres- 
sion of his opinions, when he knew that he 
was right. The consequence was that 
by many of those with whom he came in 
contact he was thought to be brusque and 
hard. This was wholly a mistake. Under 
the man’s peculiar manner there beat a 
warm and noble heart. Those who knew 
him intimately knew that he had the sweet- 
ness and gentleness of a child. I knew 
Stillman for many years, and loved him 
well. We disagreed as to many things, but 
I never found him really intolerant. Often 
when we differed as to certaig men or 
measures Stillman would say, ‘ Well! well! 
Let it go,” and would turn to some other 
subject. There was one subject as to which 
we were always fully in accord, and that 
was his love for animals, He was one of 
the few men whom I have known who had 
so thoroughly accepted and understood the 
gospel of Darwin that he saw in all ani- 
mals the kin of man, differing not in na- 
ture, but in degree. His especial friends 
were the squirrels, and his little book de- 
scribing two of his squirrel pets is most 
delightful. 

For many years Stillman _ struggled 
against ill health. I remember that some 
fifteen years ago when I said good bye to 
him as he was starting for Greece, I never 
expected to see him alive again. But the 
man’s indomitable will was nearly a match 
for death, and he lived on and worked 
tremendously, in spite of illnesses that 
would have discouraged almost any other 
man. 

It was only in the later years of his life 
that Stillman came into anything like a 
just recognition of his abilities. His posi- 
tion as The Times correspondent at Rome 
virtually ranked him with the Ambassa- 
dors, and he was certainly more powerful 
than many of the latter. It is certain that 
he never abused his power, but used it uni- 
formly on the side of justice. Many Italians 
felt hurt at his severe criticisms of Italian 
affairs, but Italy never had a truer friend. 
By the leading men of Italy he was thor- 
oughly appreciated, and will be sincerely 
mourned, 

Mr. Stillman had been ill of the disease 
which caused his death for several weeks, 
but only the other day the papers an- 
nounced that he was nearly well again. I 
was on the point of going down to his 
country place to see him when I saw 
the announcement of his death. I cannot 
yet realize that his strong, indomitable per- 
sonality has vanished. He had an unwaver- 
ing belief in the world beyond the tomb, 
and looked forward confidently to meeting 
his dead animal friends there, as well as 
his dead human friends. I am loathe to 
write the last word of him. I shall always 
think of him as sitting at his desk with 
his two squirrels running over him, and 
his eye flashing as he spoke of some in- 
justice to others which had stirred him to 
anger. In him, harsh and stern as super- 
ficial acquaintances sometimes thought him 
to be, many of us have lost a friend whose 
place can never be taken. 





Mr. Richard Whitelng, the author of “' No, 
5 John Street’ and of “ The Island,’ made 
a speech at the Pioneer Club the other 
night, in which he maintained that it was 
not an advantage to a novelist to see too 
much of the world. Mr. Whiteing seems to 
think that an author can develop charac- 
ters and scenes out of his inner Cconscious- 
ness to better advantage than he could 
paint characters and scenes with which he 
is personally acquainted. I have always 
found that it is easier and more satisfac- 
tory to invent one’s statistics than it is to 
go get them out of books and statistical 
tables, but it has never before occurred to 
me that the less an author knows of the 
matters concerning which he writes the 
better work he can do. For this, after all, 
is what Mr. Whiteing’s language means, 
when reduced to its lowest terms. Perhaps 
Mr. Whiteing was thinking of Mr. Hall 


is very true that many men can write well 
of matters which they have neither heard 
with their ears nor seen with their eyes, 
but in most cases it is probably true that 
knowledge of the world helps rather than 
injures the novelist. But perhaps Mr. White- 
ing was not correctly reported by the news- 
papers, and did not say precisely what he 
is credited with having said. Surely in nis 
own case he would not maintain that ‘‘ No. 
5 John Street’’ would have been a better 
book if its author had never formed any 
acquaintance with a London slum. 


Mr. H. G. Wells, not content with the se- 
rial now running in The Strand, in which 
he shows us the inhabitants of the moon, 
has just begun another serial, the heroine 
of which is a genuine mermaid, who comes 
ashore and enters a commonplace English 
family, with a view to flirtation with a 
man. In the hands of any writer but Mr. 
Wells such a subject would be doomed to 
disastrous failure, but the man who made 
a good story out of the “War of the 
Worlds"’ and has found things new and 
interesting to tell us concerning such a 
well-worn topic as a journey to the moon, 
may be trusted to succeed with any sub- 
ject that he may adopt. 

Mr. Wells has a vivid imagination and a 
skill in making the imaginary seem real 
which no man has equaled since ‘‘ Robinson 
Crusoe " was written. He will doubtless be 
known to the world exclusively as the cu- 
thor of wonder stories, whereas his best 
work, “ Love and Mr. Lewisham,” will be 
read and appreciated only by the few. I 
have met with very few people who have 
read the latter book, while nearly every 
one has read “The Time Machine” and 
the wonder books which followed it. We 
need not detract in the least from the well- 
deserved praise which those clever books 
have received, but “Love and Mr. Lew- 
isham" is a book far above them all in 
every item which goes to make a thor- 
oughly good novel. If Mr, Wells would 
give us more books of the same sort, he 
would materially add to his reputation 
among the class of people who can appre- 
ciate good work—and seldom buy it. But 
Mr. Wells naturally likes to write bovks 
that will run through twenty editions, and 
bring him much well-earned money, and it 
is doubtful if he will again write a book 
to please the critical few, and himself. 





Mr. Maugham, whose “Liza of Lam- 
beth" made something of a sensation, 
showed in that book that he was a man of 
creative power, who could do excellent 
work if he chose, “ Liza" was clever, but 
it was unpleasant, and it was evidently the 
work of a writer who placed realism at the 
head of all literary virtues. Mr. Maugham 
has learned something since he wrote his 
first book. His new novel, ‘“ The Hero,” is 
by no means a perfect book, but it is a 
strong and readable one. Here and there 
Mr. Maugham falls into his old error that 
there is a special virtue in calling a spade 
a spade, when there is no sufficient reason 
for saying anything whatever about spades. 
The book is also rather depressing in its 
general effect upon the reader, but no one 
can deny that it has merit and the author 
is a man to be reckoned with. I am strong- 
ly of the opipgon that in‘ Mr. Maugham we 
have a new rge Moore—a writer who, 
starting with\the theories that made Mr. 
Moore write “A Mummer's Wife,” will 
gradually work toward the light until he 
will give us something far better than any- 
thing that he has yet done. 





There is to be a new illustrated edition 
of the ‘Cloister and the Hearth.” This 
is one of several signs that give us reason 
to hope that there is to be a boom in 
Charles Reade’s nearly forgotten novels. 
Not that they are or ever can be forgotten 
by men who know good work when they 
see it, but certainly it is true that the gen- 
eral public knows Charles Reade, if at all, 
only by name. There is a widespread im- 
pression that Reade was a clever man who 
wrote novels that nobody nowadays would 
care to read. In point of fact, Reade was 
head and shoulders above nearly all his 
contemporaries in many of the qualities 
which go to make a first-class novelist. 
His “ Cloister and the Hearth” is ignored 
by thousands of people who think they ad- 
mire that elaborate specimen of machine- 
made historical fiction, ‘‘Romola.” And 
yet I doubt if any man of taste, who reads 
carefully the ‘Cloister and the Hearth,” 
will deny that it is the finest historical 
novel in the language, and one of the most 
beautiful and poetic stories that has ever 
been written. I sincerely hope that Reade 
is at last to receive some measure of the 
attention which he deserved. If we would 
only take the trouble to compare the 
‘Cloister and the Hearth" with the his- 
torical novels which have lately been sold 
by the hundreds of thousands, we could 
not fail to acknowledge and reverence the 
genius of its author. 





Mr. Hewlett is to have a new novel in the 
Autumn, but I do not hear anything beyond 
irresponsible gossip which indicates the 
nature of the book. Mrs. Norman,.who is 
better known as the Girl in the Carpathi- 
ans, Miss Menie Muriel Dowie, is also to 
publish next week a novel entitled ‘‘ Love 
and His Mask,"’ which we are told is to 
deal with life in the West End. Mrs. Nor- 
man is undeniably clever, and her first 
novel, although it was amateurish and ex- 


Caine’s latest story, for the local color of } tremely objectionable in certain ways, was 
which he went to Italy. Very possibly had | certainly successful so far as its sales were 


Mr. Caine stopped at home and read Mr. 
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are by no means always those 
whose libraries contain the 
greatest number of examples 
of early printing and artistic 
— book-making, or the longest 
rows of first editions and autograph copies. 
A man may have spent a fortune for his 
books and never really made a lucky find in 
some dusty little shop. The collector whom 
all envy is the one who now and then 
picks up an extremely rare and valuable 
volume for a dollar, er perhaps even a few 
cents. To do this one must first of all 
be thoroughly up in the bibliography of the 
authors or the subjects he is collecting 
and conversant with the values of the dif- 
ferent items as well. 


The beginner should make @ specialty of 
one author or one subject at first and, if 
possible, get hold of a bibliography of it at 
once. Many of these bibliographies are to 
be found in the back numbers of the liter- 
ary journals, and others are to be had 
separately in volumes by themselves. Sev- 
eral books containing lists of the first edi- 
tions of American authors have been pub- 
lished of recent years. An idea of the val- 
ues of the items wanted will best be ob- 
tained from the catalogues of rare books 
gotten out by the various booksellers. An- 
other way is to obtain priced catalogues 
of the different great auction sales. It 
must be understood that any book, however 
rare, is valuable only in proportion as it is 
in perfect condition. The leaves should be 
unspotted and untorn, the binding clean, 
and the plates all in place if it is an illus- 
trated vdlume. The most sought-for speci- 
mens are those the pages of which are still 
uncut. In the matter of determining a 
first edition, while it is customary to think 
that where the date on the title page and 
that in the copyright notice on the reverse 
of it are identical the book is a “ first,’’ it 
often happens that the only sure way to 
tell is by some single word, somewhere in 
the book, which has been changed for an- 
other in the subsequent editions, or by an 
equally unexpected and small though suf- 
ficient variation in the text. 


This paper is not written for those whose 
means are ample to allow them to take every 
advantage of the many chances offered of 
supplying their wants from the catalogues 
of the oid book men, yet it may be said 
that in the case of many a rare item the 
collector will find it to his advantage to 
purchase in this way. Some books he will 
find in their catalogues at reasonable prices 
that it might be years before he wouki 
pick up in his rambles or find advertised 
again. Often, too, even the rarest and 
highest-priced books in these lists will in- 
crease In value considerably in the course 
of a very few years, and, unless the price 
is prohibitory, it is advisable to sacrifice a 
little in order to get them. Works pub- 
lished in limited editions and privately 
printed, first editions of English books, and 
the publications of the various book clubs 
are seldom to be bought in this country 
in any other way except it be at auction. 
The first editions of American authors and 
examples of early American printing one 
may reasonably expect to turn up in his 
visits to the old book stores. The stores 
in villages and towns of ordinary size pre- 
sent the greater possibilities for the col- 
lector, though noteworthy ‘“finds’”’ are 
sometimes made in the large cities by book 
hunters. The first editions of several 
American authors still living and constant- 
ly adding new volumes to the lists of those 
already to their credit offer a fine oppor- 
tunity for the beginner to secure at a mod- 
erate cost perfect sets that are sure later 
to be much sought after. The earlier books 
ot these writers may be had at but little 
advance on the published prices, and the 
new volumes purchased from time to time 
as they appear. Howells, Aldrich, Sted- 
man, Henry van Dyke, and many another 
of our most distinguished authors are be- 
ing collected already. A complete shelf of 
the first editions of Bliss Carman’s numer- 
ous books of poetry, both privately and 
regularly published, together with the 
many “ leaves of song” he has had printed 
for distribution among his friends, one 
might well point to with pardonable pride. 
Mr. Loring Andrews's beautiful books on 
bookbinding, engraving, printing, &c., will 
interest the lover of artistic books and 
make a handsome show in the most ele- 
gant library. They invariably go out of 
print very soon after publication, if, indead, 
they are not all subscribed before, andi 
they realize almost fabulous prices when 
put up at auction. However, the sub- 
scriber may obtain them at a very mod- 
erate outlay, and can count on every pur- 
chase as a good investment, and at the 
same time a distinct addition to his col- 
lection. 






































































Many people collect the various editions 
of certain books, such as the “ Au- 
cassin and Nicollete’"’ or ‘ Rubaiyat”’ 
of Omar, while others make specialties of 
pamphlets and brochures, or “ little books,”’ 
the publications of certain presses or book 
clubs. The limited editions of the publica- 
tions of the later firm of Copeland & Day 
are beginning to be collected, and a com- 
plete set of them will include several curi- 
osities in the way of bookmaking as well as 
many noteworthy specimens of artistic 
printing. The five ‘privately printed bro- 
chures which they sent out to their friends 
at Christmas times ought to form a part of 
every collection of their work. 

Whatever books one collects, it Is gener- 
ally preferable to secure specimens in their 
original binding and with all advertising 
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include the numerous issues of the maga- 
tines containing their contributions. 

Whatever one’s hobby, whether it be 
books, sport, birds, travel, economics, his- 
tory, art, or what not, a library carefully 
chosen, containing the best of the literature 
on that subject, is sure to prove a constant 
delight, and probably in the end a good in- 
vestment. We have only attempted a few 
suggestions for the beginner, and do not 
presume that the initiated will -find here 
anything of importance on the fascinating 
pursuit of book collecting. 





Mr. Conder’s “The Seal of Si- 
° lence.” * 


When one learns from the touching pref- 
ace that “the seal of silence" has in very 
truth been pressed upon the lips of this 
young writer; that his first work is also 
his last, and that what might have been 
hailed as promise is his brief life’s perform- 
ance, the voice of adverse criticism is, in 
its turn, silenced, as the reviewer stands, 
not beside one of the countless novels of 
the hour, but beside the open grave of 
buoyant youth, of unfolding talents, of 
warm affections, of golden dreams. 

Not long ago the one rare flower of an- 
other beautiful and broken life was put into 
our hands, Miss Herbert's peculiarly sym- 
pathetic study of “The First American,” 
and then as now one almost forgot the book 
in the tragic pathos of its circumstance. 
For nowhere does the unanswered question 
of humanity, the “ why?" that pierces in 
vain the silence of the eternities, rise with 
so insistent and so anguished a cry, as be- 
side the grave of brilliant youth—of prom- 
ise denied to our mortal ken its fulfillment, 

Putting aside as best we may our knowl- 
edge of the fate of the author of “ The Seal 
of Silence,” and reading it with the same 
eyes that greet any novel of the day, we 
find in it much to commend. There is an 
unevenness of style, a lack of sureness of 
grasp inevitable to the work of so young 
a writer; but there are, at the same time, 
merits unusual in a first story. It is 
marked by vigor and terseness; there is a 
refreshing quality of virility about it; even 
its sentiment is never excessive—a rare vir- 
tue in a young author thrilling with his 
own personal romance; and, as his friend 
writes, the book shows unusual powers of 
observation and description, a keen sense of 
character, and much “delicate and un- 
forced humor." ‘The plot is original, the 
situations striking, the dialogue natural 
and vivacious. The most novel-ridden critie 
must feel the freshness and spontaneity of 
the story; it will not fail to command a 
large circle of interested readers; while the 
many to whom its writer was dear may 
well be proud of the work, which, dropping 
from his dying hands, has shown itself 
not merely a promise, but an achievement. 
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Co onial Furniture.* 





Very interesting in view of the present 
widespread desire for a better knowledge 
of the doings and belongings of our fore- 
fathers is this account of the Colonial 
furniture of America. The authoress has 
zealously consulted the available records of 
the times in order to obtain and give a 
comprehensive idea of what quantity and 
quality of furniture our ancestors had in 
their estates. Part If. of the work con- 
cludes the description of the Southern Col- 
onies, and the third part is entitled ‘‘ Early 
New England. Imported and Home-made 
Pieces of the Seventeenth Century.” A 
large number of the illustrations are taken 
from Philadelphia mansions, but there are 
also a number of Virginia and Carolina 
places described. An appendix gives us an 
idea of the Louisiana furniture, with its 
distinctly French characteristics. In sum- 
ming up this part of the volume the au- 
thoress says: “It is customary to think 
of old and ‘ Colonial’ furniture as consist- 
ing entirely of mahogany. This idea is er- 
roneous, as we have already seen. Mahog- 
any furniture was practically non-existent 
in the South before 1720, and then, even 
among the wealthiest, its spread was very 
slow. Twenty-five years later there were 
only a few scattered pieces in most of the 
houses, and sometimes there was none at 
all. In 1746 no mahogany is mentioned in 
the inventory of Daniel Townsend, whose 
estate is appraised at more than £20,000." 
What fine furniture there was, which was 
mostly oak, came from England until the 
outbreak of the Revolution. 

In the third part, on New England furni- 
ture, Miss Singleton points out that it is a 
great mistake to consider the early settlers 
of New England as a fanatical band who 
came here to live a very simple life with 
only the most absolute necessities. Accord- 
ing to her, they were comfort-loving souls, 
who soon built commodious mansions and 
filled them with handsome furniture. Many 
more illustrations are given of beautifully 
carved pieces belonging to the New Eng- 
landers than are to be found in the pages 
on the Southern colonies. They are for the 


most part of oak and the work upon them 
is very elaborate and carefully executed. 
Many of the dwellings had handsome high 
clocks, or “ clocks and cases," as they are 
called. In addition to the furniture proper, 
Miss Singleton has given pictures of a 
number of antique articles, such as trunks 
and footwarmers. 

Mr. Russell Sturgis has contributed the 
technical descriptions of the plates, which 
are included in the volumes and form their 
most valuable part. 


*THE SEAL OF SILENCE. A Novel. By 
Arthur Conder. Pp. 332. 12mo. New York: 
D, Appleton & Co. 

*THE FURNITURE OF OUR FOREFA- 
THERS. By Esther Singleton. With Critl- 
cal Descriptions of Plates by Russell Sturgis. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 190L 
Part Il., $2; Part ITl., $2 












